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PREFACE 

The following pages contain a somewhat amp- 
lified reprint of the paper — I nac rational Excur- 
sions in respect of Asokei Edicts — that appeared in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vo!. II. No. r, 
1026. I am much indebted to Dr. N. N. Law, 
Editor of the Quarterly, for the very keen interest 
taken by him, but for which the paper as well as its 
reprint could not have been published so soon. The 
reprint itself is meant as a souvenir to my friends 
and colleagues, in the University of Calcutta, 
•many of whom cheered me up in reviewing the 
,pt dtion of Asokan studies. Amongst them, Dr. N. 
Dutt. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, Dr. K. Nag and Rev. 
.Shddhartha helped me with their valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. Inspiring were the 
words with which I was encouraged to give out 
the results of my study of the inscriptions of 
Asoka by Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Fellow and Syndic 
of the Calcutta University, who is a friend 
... of all earnest scholars. Some of the arguments 
■put forward were developed while I read these 
inscriptions, during the last session, in a combined 
class of students from the Departments of Pali, 
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Sanskrit and Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, . We met from week to week to con- 
trovert each other’s views, as though we were- 
in an eternal school, where every one is a 
teacher and every one a pupil. I carry the 
past known to me with me, but I do not wait for 
it. I proceed with the past or make it follow with 
me, but I do not think it worth while to stop, 
whether it follows with me or not. If I reproduce 
it, 1 do so not because it will guide my footsteps 
but because it may help me in avoiding the pit- 
falls. I owe thanks to my pupil Mr. Charan Das 
Chatterjee, Lecturer in Ancient Indian History 
and Epigraphy, Lucknow University, for some 
of the interesting references from .the Pali sources 
and to my friend Mr. Raghu Nath Seal and my 
young brother Mr. Sudhir Chandra Barua for help 
ing me in seeing the reprint through the pre--'-'. 


Calcutta, 
May S3, 1926. 


B. M. Barua 



ERRATA 


Read .Janasam for / anosana . p. S,- f. n. 
Read rat la for /viH, zVfcni, p. 27. 



"Asamatam likhitam" 
‘Dus&mpatipadaye amnata agaya pahkhay 



Asoka Edicts in New Light 


The study of inscribed records of Devanam- 
piya Piyadasi Asoka now extends nearly over 
ninety years. Cunningham's Ins- 
criptions of Asoka in vol. I of Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, published 
in 1879, represents the middle stage 
in the progress of this fruitful study which com- 
menced since James PrinsegjJiheJather of Indian 
Epigraphy, deciphered the Brahml alphabet, and 
successfully read and translated the famous Delhi- 
Topra Inscription in 1837. The republication of 
vol. I of the same Corpus Inscriptionum Indica- 
rum containing a new edition of the Inscriptions 
of Asoka prepared by Dr. Hultzsch marks, of 
course, the final stage. This edition stands out 
as a remarkable scholarly output of the year 1925. 
This year also has seen the publication of Asoka 
Text and Glossary from the pen of Prof. Woolner 
and'thht of the Carmichael Lectures 011 Asoka deli- 
vered in 1923 by Prof. D. _ R. B handarkar of the 
Calcutta University. As early as 1919 Dr. Vincent 
A. Smith lived long enough to see his work on 
Asoka pass through a third edition. Dr. Biihler’s 


Progress in 
study of Asoka 
inscriptions — 
how far real ? 
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Edicts of Asoka in the Epigraphia Indica, 1 vols. 
I and II, and M. Senart’s Les Inscription's de 
Piyadasi (1881, 1886) are two great publications 
that appeared after Cunningham’s Inscriptions. 
Words cannot adequately express our indebted- 
ness to Prinsep to whom we really owe the dis- 
covery of Asoka as he appears in his edicts. Ins- 
piring is the memory of Tumour, Wilson, Lassen 
and Burnouf who formed the first group of scholars 
associated with Prinsep. The work of those gentle- 
men who discovered Asokan monuments and 
edicts from time to time is very precious. Supreme 
is the task of Buhler, Senart, Fleet, Kern and 
Rhys Davids who endeavoured to place the path 
of Asokan study on terra firma and formed the 
second group of scholars associated with Cunning- 
ham. The third period of the study of Asokan 
records, characterised occasionally by extravagant 
and marvellous grammatical niceties and etymolo- 
gical ingenuity, began when Dr. F. W. Thomas 
created the nuclei in the several instructive notes 
he had tiire to jot down in the midst of his busy 


1 Fully treated in Z. D. M. G. } 1 893-94-1 
off-print from which was published from Leipzig 
in 1909 with the title 'Beitrage zur Erkhnu g 
dcr Asoka Inscription/ See also Archctohp.c d 
'Survey op Southern Ind'a, vo\ I. 
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life in the India Office Library. Profs. Oldenberg, 
Haraprasad Sastri, Sylvain Levi, Dr. Charpentier, 
Mr. K, P. Jayaswal and Mr. Harit Krishna Deb 
represent the group of grammarians and etymol- 
ogists associated with Dr. Thomas. A new synthe- 
tic stage emerged out of these isolated attempts 
when Dr. V. A. Smith wrote his monograph on 
Asoka. 

It is not too much to say that the world of 
scholars interested in the study of Asoka awaited 
the publication of Dr. Hultzsch's- 

ings and inter- edition with much wistful expecta- 

pretations— how tion. The prospect held out is not 
far reliable ? , 

after all very encouraging. As one 

turns over its pages, reading written records of the 

Buddhist emperor of India, depending on Dr. 

Hultzsch’s amended texts, interpretation, notes 

and introduction, the suspicion begins to grow 

that the position of his readers is no better than 

that of- the caravan merchants in the Buddhist 
* 

parable in which they are said to have at the end 
of their journey returned almost. to the same spot 
whence they had started. For example, his render- 
ing of the Bhabru Edict or Second Bairafc Rock 
inscription goes to show that he has overlooked the 
note of the present writer in the J, R. A. S,, 1915, 
used in the third edition of Smith’s Asoka . As 
to the identification of the seven Buddhist texts 
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recommended by King Piyadasi, his references 
{op. cit f. n. r, p. 174) make it evident that he has 
not utilised this edition of Smith's book, though 
it >vas published* six years back. All his foot- 
notes refer to the second edition of Smith's work 
published in 1909. As regards the readings of 
this text, v[a]tave and diseya in line 4 (p. 173) 
and bhikku-[p]aye can easily be challenged. From 
his plate it is clear that the readings would 
be vitave, diseyo and bhikhupo ye respectively, the 
construction of the sentence in which bhikhupo 
ye occurs being bahuke bhikhupo ye ca bhikhun\i\ 
ye c[a] 0 t “many, who are monks and who are nuns/* 
His reading of the effaced letters of the third 
Bara bar Hill Cave Inscription as jaloghos&gawa- 
thata {op, cit.y p. 182) is hardly convincing. 

If the reader turns to the Carmichael Lectures 
on Asoka for light regarding the chronology of the 

inscriptions, he cannot surely fee! 

f^not Che same that he is in an Y wa y more cnlight- 
as 'anusaflfiitya* e ned than he was on reading Smith, 

Biihler, Senart, Kern and Thomas. 
In supporting the earlier translation of anusavy/ar.a 
by * tour of inspection. Prof. Bhandarkar cites the 
authority of certain Pali passages in the Majjhima 
Nikaya {op. cit., pp. 278-9). These passages iilus 
trate the use of the expression anusafemyamana. 
But the connection of this with Asokan anusaoiy- 
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ana is phonetic rather than semantic. Buddhaghosa 
has explained anusaufiayamana as meaning "kata- 
katairyjananto , anuvtcaramaiio va,” (knowing what 
is done and not done, or judging the actions). 

The paramount interest of his lectures lies in 
his bold attempt to construct a history of Asoka 


Brahtnanical 
and non-Brah- 
manical 
Xjlvakas 


as a man, a ruler and a teacher of 
dh amnia solely relying on the autho- 
rity of the Buddhist emperor’s epi- 
graphs, each of which is considered 


to be his autobiographical sketch. The discovery 


of the birth-star of Asoka is highly interesting. 


I fail however to understand how the evidence 


of the inscriptions of Asoka justifies his suggestion 
that the costly^ cave-dwellings at Barabar were pro- 
bably excavated by the Buddhist emperor for the 
Brahmanical Ajlvikas as distinguished from their 
non-Brahmanical" namesakes who were associated 


with the Nirgranthas or Jainas. The recipients of 
Asoka’s cave-gifts at Barabar were obviously the 
same Ajlvikas who received some cave-dwellings 
subsequently from the Mauryan king Dasaratha, 
In the inscriptions of Dasaratha, the Ajlvikas are 
mentioned with the honorific prefix Bhadamta 
(Most Gentle), which is a clear indication of the 
fact that they were, strictly speaking, Sramanas or 
anti-Brahmin recluses, leaving aside the question 
whether they -were Brahmins by caste or not. 
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] Prof. Bhandarkar’s assumption of the existence of 
1 two divisions of Ajlvikas, viz., the Brahmanical and 
\ non-Brahmanical, the eaters and non-eaters of 
| fish, rests evidently (op. tit., pp. 170-2) upon his 
\ interpretation of certain statements in the Pillar 
'Edict VII, which are as follows : — 

" Dhammamahamata pi me te bahuvidhesu 
• athesu anugahikesu viyapatase pavajitanam 
ceva gihithanam ca sava [pasamjdesu pi ca 
viyapatase samghatasi pi me kate ime viyapa- 
' tase hohamti ti hemeva babhanesu ajivikesu 
pi me kate ime viyapata hohamti ti nigamthesu 
pi me kate ime viyapata hohamti nanapasam- 
desu pi me kate ime viyapata hohamti ti 
pativisitham pativisitham tesu tesu [te te maha-] 
mata dhammamahamata cu me etecu ceva 
viyapata savesu ca atnnesu pasamdesu.’' 

Smith renders the text thus : 

“ My Censors (or High Officers) of the 
Law of Piety, too, are employed on manifold 
objects of the royal favour affecting both 
ascetics and householders, and are likewise 
employed among all denominations. On the 
business of the Church, too, they are employ- 
ed, as well as amnr-g the Brahmans and Jnin c 
are they employed { -imilarly, they arc 
, employed among the Jains, among miscella- 
neous sects, too, are they employed. The High 
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Officers of various kinds shall severally superin- 
tend their respective charges, whereas the High 
Officers of the Law of Piety (Censors) are em- 
ployed both on such things and also among 
other denominations.” 

Dr. Hultzsch’s rendering substitutes u the 
Brahmanas (and) Ajlvikas ” for "the Brahmans and 
Jains,” and ** the Saipgha ” (lit. Buddhist Clergy) 
for “ the Church.” 

Prof. Bhandarkar makes rather a free transla- 
tion of the text in question : 

"Likewise I have arranged that they shall 
be occupied with the Brahmanic Ajlvikas, the 
Nirgranthas and the various sects.” 

Here the point to be decided is whether by 
the expression babhaiicsu ajlvikesu Asoka meant 
the Brahmins and Ajlvikas or simply the Brah- 
manical Ajlvikas. The same question arises with 
regard to the analysis of the compound babhana- 
samanesu occurring in the Pillar Edict VII, since 
babhanesu aflvikesu is grammatically the same ex- 
pression as bu bhaita-ajlvikesu. 

The term sramana-brahmana or brahmar 
sramana, as employed in Indian literature, is a 
convenient expression denote all religieux , 
broadly distinguish?-/ as Jh, oh min and anti-Brah- 
min. The Brahmin religieux are supposed to be 
all Brahmins by birth. The sramanas are sup- 
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posed to be all anti-Brahmin in attitude but not 
necessarily all non-Brahmins by birth. 1 What 
one has in the above quoted .statements is but a 
clumsy enumeration of these sramaya-brahmana 
or brah mana-hrama na religieux, of whom the 
Brahmin religieux represented four usramas : the 
brahma cary a, the garhasihya, the vanaprastha and 
the yaii, bhiksu or parivrajaka , in short, both 
pavajita and gihitlia of the Pillar Edict VI I. 
In this enumeration the Ajlvika is clearly distin- 
guished from the Nirgrantha or Jaina and the 
Samghastha or Buddhist. Now the question is — 
Is the Ajlvika distinguished from the Jaina and 
Buddhist as a brahmana or as a sramana, as a 
Brahmanic recluse or as an anti-Brahmanic one ? 

I would say, as a sramana or anti-Brahmanic 
recluse. For, in the first instance, two stanzas of 
the Dhammika-Sutta (Sutta-Nipata, verses 3S1-2) 
contain a similar enumeration of religious teachers 


I For instance, Bindusara’s court-astrologer 
Piugalavatsa, whose prediction is said to have 
helped Asoka in life, is called * ajiva-parivrajaka > 
n the DivyO,vadana (pp. 370-1) ; tlie same person, 
named Janosana the Ajlvika, is represented as a 
Brahmin by birth (Mahavamsa-Tlka, Ceylon ed., 
Dp. 126-8). 
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other than Buddhist. And in the Sutta-Nipata 
commentary one reads : — 

“ Idani ito bahiddhii lokasammatehi sama- 
nabrahmanehi ukkatfchabhavena Bhagavantam 
pasanisanto ‘ye kec’ ime’ ti gatliadvayam alia. 
Tattha 'titthiysV ti Nanda-Vaccha-Samkiccehi 
adipuggalehi tlhi titthakarelii kate ditthititthe 
jata, tesam sasane pabbajita Puranakassapfldayo 
cha sattharo. Tattha Nathaputto Nigantho, 
avasesa Ajlvika, te sabbe dassento alia : ‘ye 
kec’ ime titthiya vadaslla’ ti......‘Brahmana 

vadaslla vuddhft’ ti ettavata Caniki-Tarukkha- 
Pokkharasati-Janussoru-adayo dasseti ; ‘‘api bra 
hmana santi kect’ ti Imina majjhima pi dahara 
pi kevalam brahmana santi atthi upalabbhanti. 
‘Keel’ ti evam Assalayana-Vasittha-Ambatfcha- 

Uttara-manavakidayo dasseti ‘ye va pi c’ 

anne pi ye mayam vadino ti evam mafinamana 
caranti.” 1 

Here is an enumeration of srainanas and bra- 
hmanas , representing the religieux other than Bud- 
dhist {ito bakiddha, lit. those outside the pale of 
Buddhist Order). The list, exactly as the one i n 
the Pillar Edict VII, is not intended to be ex- 
haustive. Five sramana teachers: Purana Kassa- 
pa, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita 


I Paramatthajotika, II, pp. 372-3. 
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Kesakamball and San jay a Belatthiputta are broad- 
ly distinguished as Ajlvika from the sixth sramana 
teacher Nathaputta the Nigantha. The brahmana 
teachers are distinguished as aged, middle-aged 
and young. Camki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati, Jan- 
ussoni and the rest are mentioned as typical rep- 
resentatives of aged brahmana teachers, and Assa- 
layana, Vasifctha, Ambattha, Uttara and the rest as 
those of younger brahmana s. 

Secondly, the Kautiliya Arthasdstra distinctly 
mentions the Sakyas (Buddhists) and Ajlvikas as 
representatives of vrsalapravrafitas, x the term 
vrsalapravrajita implying not that they were 
all Sudras or Vrsalas by birtli but they freely 
admitted them into their orders and were associated 
with recruits even from among the Vrsalas.” 

In all the Jaina canonical texts, as well as in 
almost all the Buddhist canonical passages, the 
Ajlvikas or Ajlvakas figure as followers of Gosala. 
In an exceptional Buddhist passage having corres- 
pondence with statements in the Pillar Edict 


1 Arthasastra , edited by Shama Sastri, p, 
199 : Sd ky Cyjvoaka din vrsalapravrajita n. 

2 Paramatthajotikd , II, p. 175 samanaka ti... 
vasale va pabbajetva tehi saddhim ekatosambhoga- 
paribhoga-karanena patito ayam vasalato pi papa- 
taro ti jigucchanto t T asalak& ti aha. 
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VII, the aramana teachers other than the Nirgran- 
tha or Jaina and Sakyaputrlya or Buddhist are 
broadly classed as Ajivika. In order to establish 
that the recipients of cave-dwellings at Barabar 
were non-Brahmanical Ajlvikas, Prof. Bhandarkar 
would have done well to prove that these religieux 
were dissociated from Gosala or from Gosala and 
other aramana teachers excluding Nathaputta or 
Mahavlra. If it be asked why the Ajlvikas, men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of Dasaratha with the 
honorific prefix Bhadanta befitting sranianas , were 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka without 
it, the straight answer would be that Dasaratha 
was their devotee, while Asoka was not so. 
Because Asoka was a devotee of Buddhist monks, 
in addressing tliem he has used the honorific term 
Bhamte or 'Venerable Sirs’ (Bhabru Edict). In all 
the votive inscriptions on the railing of the Bud- 
dhist stUpa at Barhut, the Buddhist monk donors 
are invariably mentioned with the prefi -x. Bhadamta, 
Aya or Bkadamta Aya . 1 

Dr. V. A. Smith had the unsurpassed genius 
of a compiler. It must be always said to his 
credit . that his rendering of the edicts preserves 
the ‘turn’ or ‘spirit’ of the original. The render- 


i Barhut Inscriptions, edited by Barua and 
Sinha (Calcutta University publication). 
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ing which does not bring out in relief the simple 
but dignified diction of homely conversations, en- 
livened by a genial personal touch, 
and spontaneous expressions of an 
affectionate fatherly heart, cannot 
fulfil the responsible task of the 
translator of Piyadasi’s epigraphs. But in spite 
of a good sense that prevails throughout adding 
to its charm, his account of Asoka cannot claim 
to be faultless ; it is rather faulty, at least in 
respect of the chronology of the edicts as settled 
or accepted by him. 

Here my immediate purpose is to show how 
the vehicle of Asokan study has gone off the 
track and how this can be put back on it. This, 
I believe, can be best achieved by ascertaining 
the chronology of the edicts and the exact signi- 
ficance and historical bearings of certain technical 
terms and expressions in the edicts. 

Hitherto altogether 137 inscriptions represent- 
ing 32 edicts of Asoka have been discovered and 
deciphered. These can be convent* 
Number and ently divided, according to the 
avaiiabic'cdicts materials whereupon and the man- 
ner in which they are found inscrib- 
ed, into these six classes: (1) Hill Cave, (2) 
Rock, (3) Separate Rock, (4) Minor Rock, (5) 
Pillar, and (6) Minor Pillar. Conformably to tins 


Chronology of 
the Edicts 
faulty in 
Smith’s work 
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classification, their total can be worked up as 

follows : — 

1. Hill Cave: Barabar Hill Cave Edicts, I — III 

. . <■» 

■ o 

2. Rock: (a) 10 Rock Edicts, I-VII, IX, X and 
XIV, each in six recensions : Girnar, Kalsi, 
ShahbazgarhT, Mansehra, Dhauli and Jangada 

10x6 = 60 

(£} 1 Rock Edict, VIII, in seven recensi- 
ons : Girnar, Bombay-Sopara, Kalsi, Shahbaz- 
garhl, Mansehra, Dhauli and Jaugada : 1 x 7 = 7 
( c ) 3 Rock Edicts, XI-XIII, each in four rec- 
ensions : Girnar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra 3x4=12 

3, Separate Rock : 2 Edicts separately inscribed 

on Dhauli and Jaugada Rocks, each in two 
recensions 2x2=4 

4, Minor Rock : (a) 1 Edict, Minor Edict I in 
seven recensions, inscribed on Rupnath, 
Sahasrara, Batrat, Maski, Brahmagiri, Sidda- 
pura and Jatihga-Ramesvara Rocks 1x7 = 7 
[(£) 1 .Edict, Minor Rock Edict II in three 
recensions, forming the concluding portion 
of the last three edicts in the preceding list, 
not to be separately counted] 

( e ) 1 Edict, the so-called Bhabra or Bhabru Edict, 
' inscribed on the second Bairat Rock — r 

. 5 * Pillar ( a ) 6 Edicts, I- VI, each in six rec- 
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ensions, inscribed on Delhi-Topra, Delhi- 
Mirath, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh, 
Rampurva and KauSambl (Allahabad-Kosam) 
Pillars 6x6 = 36 

(6) i Edict, VII, in one recension, inscribed on 
Delhi-Topra Pillar. i X i = i 

6. Minor Pillar : (a) i Schism Edict in three 
recensions, inscribed on Sarnath, KauSambl 
(Allahabad-Kosam) and Samel Pillars: 1x3 = 3 

(b) 1 Votive Edict inscribed on LumbinI or 

Rummindel Pillar 1 

( c ) 1 Votive Edict inscribed on Nigllva or 

Nigall-Sagar Pillar 1 

(d) 1 Votive Edict, the so-called Queen’s 

Edict, inscribed on Kausambl (Allahabad- 
Kosam) Pillar t * 1 

Total 32 Total 137 1 


1. The second total would be 139 including 
the missing records on two inscribed Pillars, ond 
at Benares, the so-called Lst Bhairo, smashed' 
during a riot in 1S09 and identified by Dr. Vin- 
cent A. Smith with a pillar described by Hwcn 
Thsang, and one at Pafcaliputra, numerous frag- 
ments of which were found by the late Babu 
Puma Chandra Mukherji. — Vincent A. Smith’ 15 
Asofca, 3rd edition, p. 2S f.n. 1. 
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the twenty-seventh regnal year, when the Pillar 
Edict VII was composed. The dated series of 
• inscriptions as discovered up to the present termi- 
nates in the twenty-eighth regnal year with the 
Pillar Edict VII. The Minor Pillar Edicts of 
Sarnath, AIlahabad-Kosam and Samel, appearing 
as supplements to the main series of Pillar Edicts , 
must be later in date, as late as the 2 gth to 
38th regnal year. 1 

Dr. Hultzsch agrees with M, Senart and Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith in considering the Rupnath, 
Sahasram and cognate edicts to be 
Hultzscb the earliest of all the Asoka inscr- 

iptions, and that for two reasons : 
(1) they speak of inscriptions on rocks and pillars 
as a task which it was intended to carry out, and 
not as an accomplished fact ; (2) they contain the 
first elements of Asoka’s dhamma, which are 
more fully developed in his Rock and Pillar edicts. 
•The Second Bairafc Rock Inscription or the so- 
called Bhabru Edict, which may be interpreted 
as a 'letter to the Sanigha’, seems to be earlier 
than all the other Rock and Pillar edicts inasmuch 
as the references to a few Buddhist tracts in this 
inscription suggest that after his visit to theSamg/ia 
and before starting on tour, he was engaged in 


r Smith’s Asoka , 3rd ed., pp. 27-54, 145-6- 
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studying the sacicd Htcratmc, a Jact that g< >c - to 
place the inscription in the twelfth year of hi- 
reign. Ail the carlic'-’ proclamations haw era) 
{pGrUtytiM'h ;V<aT(Jv,i!) lor their -ubjeoh 'I hr 
Koch Edict XIV, in which t hr ant In » of the p; en- 
ding edict* •-’.ate-. that he <.u:-cd them to hr wiit- 
ten ‘either in an abridged ;f> nrd, m <f middl" 
(.size), or at full length, for the whole wa*. no*, 
suitable everywhere’, picuppotce the Minor Koch 
1 'aiic's. The worth ‘at full length’ apply to the 
complete rets of fomteen edicts at Girnar, Kni t, 
Sli.djbazgarhi and M.tn-chi.'i, which rue practi- 
cally identical, with the e.ucep'iun of the end of 
edict IX. The words ‘in an niuidge! (form)* may 
refer to the Kupn.Uh and connate edicts, and 
tire words ‘of middle (sir.\T to Dhauli and Jaug- 
adu, where two separate edicts were .substituted 
for the Rock Edicts XI-XII1. It can be .shown 
that the two Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada were contemporaneous: with the R<.ck 
Edict XIII which was issued positively twelve 
years after Asoka’s coronation. In this edict the 
kin”; says that he ordered the officers of all dist- 
ricts of his empire to undertake quinquennial tours 
for inspection and propaganda purposes. The 
First Separate Edict at Dhauli must have been 
drafted in the same year because in some of its 
sections tire king speaks of the quinquennial circuit 

o 
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of the as a measure which he was 

about to introduce, and also state* that at the 
same time triennial tours wore instituted in the 
- provinces of UijayinT and Taksasihu The first 
six Pillar Edicts I- VI were issued twenty-six years 
after Asoka’s coronation, while the Pillar Edict 
VII at Delhi-Topra was published one year later. 
The Kausambl San*ct and Sarnath Edicts cannot 
be earlier than the first six Pillar Edicts because 
the first of them, /. the Kau^unb! Schism Edict 
is found engraved on the Ail ah abad-K osam Pillar 
in a position which show - that it was a subse- 
quent addition. 1 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith uphold* the opinion of 
"M. Senart when he argues in fa war of placing 
the publication of Fourteen Rock 

cl’llt u ^ I'i* a , , i j 

rtrher authors. m the tourteenth :cgna s 

\ear of Asoka. that is to say, thir- 
teen years after his consecration. He says that 
though the Rock Edicts III and IV are expressly 
dated in the thirteenth regnal year and the Rock 
Edict V mentions the fourteenth year, in the 
localities where all the fourteen edicts occur, it is 
clear that the whole set was engraved at once, them 
publication taking place in r. c. e>f\ assuming 


i /voaw.vX.v vs o' Inti eduction, pp. xltv-ih 
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that the date of consecration was B. c. 269 
and that of accession B, C. 273. It was clearly 
perceived by the early band of scholars that the 
Rock Edicts II and XIII referring to or men- 
tioning by name the five contemporary Greek 
kings were issued when these kings were reigning. 
These Greek kings are : — 

Antiyoka, Antiyoga = Antiochus I Soter of 
Syria, 280-261 B.C. or = Antiochus II Theos of 
Syria and Western Asia, son of Antioch us I, 
261-246 B.C. 

Turamaya, Tulama}'a = Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
of Egypt, 285-247 B.C. 

Antekina, Antekini = Antigonus Gonatas of Mace- 
donia, 276-246 B.C. ; 277-239 B.C. according to 
the authority relied upon by Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith. 

Maka, Maga=Magas of Cyrene, half brother of 
Ptolemy, 300-250 B C. ; 285-258 B.C. according 
to Dr. Vincent A. Smith’s authority. 
Alikasudara, Alikasudala= Alexander of Epirus, 
272-255 B.C., or= Alexander of Corinth, 252 
-244 B.C. 

According to the above list of reigns as 
given in Beloch’s Greek History ( Griechische 
Gcschichte) and cited by Dr. Hultzsch, B. c. 
250 is the last year when these five Greek 
kings may be supposed to have been all alive. 
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while the list supplied by Dr. Vincent A. Smith 
leads one to specify b.C. 258 as the last year. 

Against the received opinion that the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts, at least the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII, referring to or mentioning 
H. k. Deb. by name the five contemporary 
Greek kings, were engraved in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth regnal year of Asoka, 
that is, much earlier than the Pillar Edict VII, 
which is expressly dated in the twenty-eighth 
regnal year (excluding the year of consecration) 
or in the tvventyseventh (including the year of 
consecration), Mr. Harit Krishna Deb, praised 
as a f young Bengali scholar,’ raises a con- 
tention seeking to establish a negative thesis that 
the Rock Edicts II and XIII could -not have been 
promulgated prior to Pillar Edict VII. His con- 
tention apparently rests on a supposed omission 
which appears to him to be significant to the 
extent of forming a strong argument for his 
thesis. What is this omission ? He finds that the 
Pillar Edict VII, which contains a resume of the 
■ various measures adopted by Asoka up till the 
date of its promulgation, does not make any 
mention of philanthropic works and propaganda of 
dhamvia carried out in the realms of the five 
Greek kings and stated in the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII respectively. 
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Against the European scholars’ unanimous 
view that out of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, two at 
least, namely, the Rock Edicts III and IV, 
which are expressly dated in the thirteenth 
regnal year (twelve years from the 
Bhandarkar. day 0 f consecration), were engraved 
much earlier than all the Seven 
Pillar Edicts, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar raises a 
doubt amounting to a contention and a thesis. He 
seems to think that the dates mentioned in the 
Rock Edicts III and IV are dates of the different 
events alluded to, and not of the actual engraving, 
since there' are other dates mentioned in other 
edicts of this series, such as Rock Edicts V, VIII 
and XIII, which are unquestionably the dates of 
some prior events in recollection of the Buddhist 
emperor : (i) horrors of the war of Kalinga that 
he experienced in his eighth regnal year (in- 
cluding the year of inauguration) ; (2; pilgrimage 
to Sai\ibodhi that he undertook in his tenth 
regnal year ■, (3) appointment of Dharma-viahTi- 
matras that he made in his thirteenth regnal year. 
He feels absolutely sure that the first six Pillar 
Edicts were inscribed in the twenty-sixth regnal 
year of Asoka, while the twenty-seventh regnal 
year is the date of incision of the Pillar Edict 
-VLI. He does not only urge Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb’s negative evidence for questioning the 
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soundness of the accepted earlier view that the 
Rock Edicts II and XIII were inscribed much 
earlier than the whole set of Seven Pillar Edicts 
but goes a step further when he tends to suppose 
that the Rock Edicts concerned were issued in 
the twenty-eighth year, that is, just a year after 
the publication of the Pillar Edict VII. He is 
compelled at last to infer that the Rock Edicts 
II and XIII, in fact, the whole set of Fourteen 
Rock Edicts came to be engraved after the Seven 
Pillar Edicts were incised. But how long after V 
He would say that as soon as the Pillars were 
engraved, Asoka took up the work of incising 
the Minor Rock Edicts, which, in its turn, was 
followed by that of the Fourteen Reck Edicts, 
He maintains that at the time when the Pillars 
were engraved the idea of inscribing the dham- 
tnalipis on parvatas or rocks did not occur to the 
mind of Asoka, In the Sahasram and Rfipnath 
epigraphs (taking them to be typical of the Minor 
Rock Edicts) Asoka orders that edicts should be 
inscribed wherever a stone-pillar or a parvata is 
found, which shows that the idea of inscribing 
on rocks or pillars was new to him at that time, 
as otherwise there would be no propriety in his 
issuing that order. Assuming the greater probab- 
ility of the supposition that Asoka's twenty-eighth 
regnal year corresponds to 251 B.C., it can be 
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suggested that he probably ascended the throne in 
279 B.C. The Carmichael Professor, with his usual 
frankness, confesses that the factors examined 
by him are more or less uncertain, and cannot 
therefore enable him to fix the date of Asoka’s 
accession to the throne with any accuracy. He is 
however at one with previous scholars in holding 
that the Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada were engraved along with the Rock 
Edicts and as a substitute for the Rock Edict 
XIII. 1 

Here several questions arise. Is it that the Minor 
Rock Edicts, as premised by Dr. Hultzsch, Dr. V.A 
Smith and Dr. F. W. Thomas, arethe 

cised V ' eWS Cnt '" ear ^ es t Asoka’s epigraphs, or is 
: !t that these, as presumed by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, are posterior to the whole set 
of the Seven Pillar Edicts and prior to all the 
Fourteen Rock ? Is it that the two Separate or 
Detached Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada, as 
assumed by all these scholars, were engraved 
along with and as a substitute for the Rock Edict 
XIII of the other versions ? Is it that the philan- 
thropic works recorded in the Rock Edict II and 
the propaganda of dhamma recorded in the Rock 
Edict XIII, as made out by Mr. Harit Krishna 


1 Asoka, pp. 45-48, 265-269. 
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Deb, are not at all referred to in the Pillar Edict 
VII which is expressly dated in the twenty- 
seventh or twenty-eighth regnal year of Asoka ? 
Is it that the dates mentioned in the Rock 
Edicts III and IV, as pleaded by Prof. D. R. 
JBhandarkar, are not dates of their actual engrav- 
ing ? Is it at all reasonable to doubt that the 
whole set of the Fourteen Rock Edicts was pro- 
mulgated in the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal 
year's of Asoka (leaving out of account the year 
of coronation) ? Lastly, is it true that the so- 
called Queen’s Edict, that is, the Minor Pillar 
Edict recording a gift from Asoka’s second queen, 
as supposed by Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. V. A. 
Smith and Dr. Hultzsch, could not have been 
inscribed earlier than the first six Pillar Edicts 
appearing on the same Kausambl or Allahabari- 
Kqsam Pillar and must have been inscribed during 
the closing period of Asoka’s reign ? 

To be frank, I do not quite follow what Dr. 
Hultzsch, in agreement with Dr. Y. A. Smith and 


Dr. F. XV. Thomas, means by saying that the 
Minor Rock Edicts must be con- 


Chronolcg'icai 
position of 
Minor Rock 
Edicts. 


sidered the earliest of Asoka’s ins- 
criptions because they speak of 
inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars 


as a task which P not asyet a fait accovipli. 


The point which is apparently in his favour is that 
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in these edicts tlic expression *iya ca a! he' 
(Rupnath) has been used instead of ’iyam ca It pi' 
‘and this inscription’, or ‘c/iiyc ca a they c iyam, 
HpV ‘and for this purpose this nscription', occurr- 
ing in the Separate Rock Edicts at Dliauli and 
Jaugada ; instead of * iyam . dhammalipi ’ or ‘/yarn 
dhammalib occurring in the Pillar Edicts ; in- 
stead of *ayi dhramadipi * occurring in the Shah- 
bazgarhl text of the Rock* Edict XIV. In the 
Minor Rock Edict I one reads : — 

(a) Edict proper : “Etiya at.hSya ca savanc kafcc” 
(Rupnath). 

(b) Direction : “Iya ca athe pavatisu lekhapeta- 
vala-ta hadha ca athi sfijlSfchabhc 1 silatham- 
bhasi livkhnpetavaya-ta” (Rilpniith). 

"Imam ca athain pavatesu likhapaviithn ya[ta] 
va athi heta silathambha tata pi likhapayatha 
ti” (Sahasrilm). 

“And cause this purpose (matter or mes- 
sage) to be engraved on rocks, or wherever 


1 Biihler’s reading silaihublte yields a sensible 
meaning, namely, ‘a stone-mound,’ Ihttbha being-* 
Ardhamagadhl, thubha or thTiba. But' the Sahas- 
ram text corroborates the correctness of Hu It- 
zsch’s reading and rendering * silathabhe / ‘a stone- 
pillar.’ 
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• there are any stone-pillars there also cause it 
to be engraved” (Sahasram). 

I am unable to see how these materially differ, 
except for the blessed term dhammalibi, from the 
statement and direction in the Pillar Edict VII, 
where one reads : — 

(a) Statement : “Se eta ye athaye iyam bate.” 
“SatavisativasAbhisitena me iyain dhammalibi 

likhapapita ti”. 

“For this purpose this has been done.” 

“This edict of dhamma lias been caused to be 
inscribed by me when I was consecrated 
twenty-seven years.” 

(b) Direction : “Iyain dhammalibi ata athi sila- 
thambhani va silaphalakani va tata kataviya.” 

“ This edict of dhanima, if bbre are stone- 
pillars or stone-tablets, is to be made (inscribed) 
there.” 

It is not true to say that the Minor Rock 
Edicts were not expressly intended to be engraved 
as inscriptions, signified by the word lipi or d/iam • 
inalipi, because the concluding section of some 
of them differentiated as Minor Rock Edict II, 
ends with the statement “ likhita lipi k arena ” 
(Brahmagiri). 

I cannot but admit that in the great majority 
of the Fourteen Rock Edicts Asoka distinctly’ - says 
that he caused this or that dhammalipi to be 
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engraved. Because he has expressed himself 
somewhat differently, c.g. t stating 4 may a idain 
afiapitam ,’ ‘this has been ordered by me 1 (Rock 
Edict III, Girnar Text), or ru/lii, id am. lekhapitam * 
‘by the king this has been caused to be engraved/ 
(R. E. IV, Girnar), are we to suppose that these 
two edicts, in which the word lip: or dhainmalipi 
does not occur, were the earliest of Asoka’s ins- 
criptions ? 

As regards the Minor Rock Edicts, I find that 
they were not intended to be inscribed precisely 
in their present form. Asoka did not send the final 
draft but only a private instruction to his agents, 
c. g. } son and Mahaniatras in charge of his govern- 
ment at Suvarnagiri, suggesting to whom and 
by whose command it should be forwarded, what 
facts should be emphasized, what message should 
be conveyed, what purpose should be kept in view, 
how, the draft should be prepared, whereupon the 
drafted text should be inscribed, etc. If the king 
had sent the final draft, as in the case of the 
Pillar Edict VII, there was no reason for him to 
say “and by this text” ( etiiia ca vayaja?iena). If 
the whole of it, as it was sent, were meant to be 
inscribed in the Sahasram, Rupnath, Bairab and 
Maski copies, his agents would not have omitted 
the preamble like the one in the Siddapur and two 
other Mysore texts, as well as the concluding 
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v^ords of the Minor Rock Edict II. The pre- 
amble is : 

“ [Sjuvamnagirlte ayaputasa mahamata- 
nam ca vacan[e]na I[si]lasi mahamata arogiyam 
vataviya hevam ca Ymtaviya. ” 

The aboY'e remark is in some way applicable 
to the Separate Rock Edicts at Dhanli and Jau- 
gada, in which one comes across the expression 
‘tf am UpV instead of ‘iyam dhammalipi \ and reads 
in the introductory statement : 

[Dev]anampiya[sa] [va]canena Tosaliyam 
mahamata nagalaviyohalak[a] [lievain] vata- 
viya ( S. R. E., I, Dhauii). 

“ Devanampiyasa vacanena Tosaliyam ku- 
male mahSmatil ca vataviya (S. R. E., II, 
Dhauii). “ 

“Devanampiye hevam aha [ : ] Samapayam 
mahamata nagalaviyohalaka he[va]m vataviya 
(S. R. E., I, Jaugada). 

“ Devanampiye hevam alia [:] Samapa- 
yam mahamata lajavacanika vataviya (S. R. E., 
II, Jaugada). 

Here in the Jaugada texts the expression 
‘ Devanampiye hevam aha / with ‘ lajavacanika ’ in 
addition, has apparently been supplied by the 
man in charge, doing the work of editing, as 
a means of causing the instruction to be inscrib- 
ed verbatim . 
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The remark holds true also of the Pillar 
Edict VII which really ends with the statement — 

‘ satavisativasabhisitena me if am dhammalibi iikhti- 
papita ti y ’ and it is the man in charge who 
incorporated, instead of leaving out, Asoka’s pri- 
vate direction, with the introductory 1 etam Deva- 
nampiye aka * perhaps supplied by him. There- 
corded direction is : — 

“ I yam dhammalibi ata athi silathambhani 
va silaphalakani va tata kataviya ena esa cil- 
athitike siya 

The self-same remark applies with a stronger 
reason to the Schism Pillar Edict at Sarnath, in 
which also simply ‘ lip% ’ has been employed in- 
stead of ‘ dhammalipi ’ and the section containing 
the king's private directions has been caused to 
be inscribed along with and inseparably from the 
edict proper which, as evidenced by its two other 
copies at KauSambl and Samel, was meant to be 
concluded with the words f anavasasi avasayiye 
Here the most important point to be noticed is 
the omission, in all the copies of the Minor Rock 
Edicts but Rupnath and Sahasram, of the king’s 
two directions as to the rocks or stone-pillars 
whereupon the message should be inscribed and 
as to the text to be prepared. 

Thus I fail to derive from the line of argument 
suggested by Dr. Hultzsch any real chronological 
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data for accepting his view in favour of regarding 
the Minor Rock Edicts as the earliest of Asoka’s 
inscriptions, or for endorsing Prof. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar’s opinion in favour of cataloguing the Minor 
Rock Edicts as posterior to the Seven Pillar 
Edicts and prior to the Fourteen Rock. 

Dr. Hultzsch’s second reason is that the Minor 
Rock Edicts must have been the earliest because 
the ) 7 contain the first elements of Asoka’s rfkamnta, 
which are more fully developed in his Rock 
and Pillar Edicts. Is it true at all ? The copies 
of the Minor Rock Edict I, as determined by the 
Rupnath text, ‘have zeal {parakrama or prahrama) 
for their subject/ Asoka returns to the same 
subject as Dr. Hultzsch puts it, in the Rock 
Edict VI, ‘which dwells on the necessity of exer- 
tion ( utthuna ) or zeal ( parakrawa ) in conducting 
public business/ Here one must not lose sight 
of this grand distinction between the two edict*; 
in spite of the fact that they harp on tile same 
subject ‘ zeal ’ or ‘ exertion .’ In the Minor Rock- 
Edict I A^oka states what grand result he achi- 
eved, while in the Rock Edict VI he simply 
states how promptly and at all times he tran- 
sacted public business. Would it not have been 
most preposterous on Asoka’s part to proclaim 
in the very early part of his reign, as early as the 
twelfth year from the day of his coronation, that 
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no sooner he commenced work with strenuous 
zeal than he attained the grandest possible success 
in . it, the success in mixing or bringing together 
the gods and men who were so far unmixcd in 
India, that is, stood apart. Was it such an easy 
task as he might fulfil by exerting himself for a 
year or a little longer, the task of bringing together 
in a joyous situation of active work the heaven and 
earth, the princes and people, the state officials 
and public, the gifted teachers and common mas- 
ses, as the two terms ‘gods’ and 'men’ imply ? The 
additional matter of the copies of the Minor Rock 
Edict, as determined by the Brahmagiri text, 
inculcates certain precepts of conduct which one 
might have treated as the first elements of Asoka’s 
dhamma repeated, emphasized or elaborated 
throughout his Rock and Pillar Edicts. But here, 
too, one must judge well the whole matter before 
deciding once and for all whether the edict 
represents the prologue or epilogue, the opening or 
concluding words, the first inspiration or last les- 
son of a grand epic in the simplest prose. For here 
• Devanampiya Piyadasi concludes his teaching by 
saying : “Esa porana pakiti dighavuse ca esa hevain 
esa kativiye” (Brahmagiri). 

“ This is the ancient nature (eternal moral 
order, good old rule). This conduces to long 
life. Thus this should be done. 5 ' 
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Indeed, the rune of the full text of the Minor 
Rock Edict, comprising what is generally 
known as the Minor Rock Edict I and what is 
known as the Minor Rock Edict II, is apt to 
remind the reader of what is traditionally cherish- 
ed as the last word ( pacchima-vcicana ) of the 
Buddha who is represented as saying at the last 
moment of his life : “ Handa dani bhikkhave 
amantayami vo, vayadhamma sarikhara, appama- 
dena sampadetha” 1 “ Now, I charge ye, G Bhik- 
sus, the creations are subject to decay , diligently 
perform (your duties)”. 

Regarding the Second Bairat Minor Rock 
Edict, miscalled Bhabra or Bhabru Edict, Dr. 
Hultzsch thinks that the references to a few 
Buddhist tracts suggest that A soke, after his visit 
to the Saingha and before starting on tour (in his 
tenth or eleventh regnal year), was engaged in 
studying the sacred literature, a fact that goes 
to place the inscription in his twelfth regnal year. 

In this edict Asoka seriously recommends a selec- 
tion of seVen tracts, prepared by him out of the 
whole body of teachings of the Buddha for the 
constant study and meditation of many who were 
monks and who were nuns, as well as those who 


I Snmangala- Vilasiifi, I, p. 16 ; quoted from 

Mahaparinibbana-Sutlanta, VI, io. 
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at Dhauli and Jaugada. In the Rock Edict XIV 
Asoka says that at the time when it was engraved 
several other edicts . had already been inscribed, 
some of which he caused to be written * in an 
abridged form/ some 'of middle size/ and some 
* at full length/ Dr. Hultzsch is inclined to think 
that by the words i in an abridged form ’ Asoka 
must have referred to the Rupnath and cognate 
Minor Rock Edicts including the one miscalled 
the Bhabru. I do not understand why Asoka must 
have done so. For among the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts themselves, apart from the two Separate 
Rock, there are some that arc short, some that are 
long, and some that are of medium length. Of 
the preceding Rock Edicts presupposed by No. 
XIV, six at least, viz. Nos. II, III, VII, VIII, X 
and XI, may be mentioned as examples of those 
that are short. In bringing the above suggestion 
Dr. Hultzsch ought to have considered the fact 
that six preceding Rock Edicts out of a total 
of thirteen are found to be much shorter than the 
extant Rupnath text of the Minor Rock which 
appears without the concluding section of the 
Brahmagiri copy, and shorter also than the Bhfi- 
bru, as will appear from the subjoined tabic o! 
words contained in the edicts in question : — 
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Edict Number oi words 


R. E. II (Girnar) 

... 

70 

R. E. Ill „ 

• a • 

56 

R. E. VII „ 

• • • 

41 

R.E. VIII „ 

... 

5 2 

R. E. X 

... 

68 

R. E. XI 

... 

61 

M, R. E. (Rupnath) 

... 

1 12 

Bairat M.R.E. II (Bhabrfi ?) 

93 


It can, I believe, be easily shown by examining 
a special line of evidence that the Minor Rock 
'Edicts were really not engraved 
References to earlier than the Fourteen Rock con- 

descendants as 

data for date . sidered apart from those separately 
inscribed at Dhauli and Jaugada. 
Let one compare, for instance, the ways in which 
Asoka's sons and other descendants and suc- 
cessors find mention in the Rock Edicts on the 
one hand, and in the Minor Rock Edicts on the 
other, and judge what results therefrom : — 

“Putra ca potra ca prapotra ca Devanampri- 
yasa Priyadasiuo r.mo vadhayisamti idam dham- 
macaranam ava satnvatakapa” (R. E,, IV, Girnar). 

“■‘The sons and grandsons and great-grand- 
sons of King Devanampriya Priyadasi will 
increasingly promote this practice of morality 
as long as the present world system does not 
reach its termination.’' 
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Ta mama puta c a pota ca para m ca tcna 
ya me apacam ava samvafcakapa anuvatisare” 
(R. E., V, Girnar). 

“ My sons and grandsons and those that 
shall be my descendants after them, as Jong 
as the present world system continues shall 
conform thereto/’ 

“ Tatha ca me paja anuvatamtu" (R. E., V, 

ICalsI). 

“ And likewise my progeny should abide by.” 

“ Ayam dhammalipi lekhapita kiinti drain 
tistheya iti tatha ca me putra pota ca prapotra 
ca anuvatarain savalokahitaya ” (R. E., VI, 
Girnar). 

“ This dhammalipi has been caused to be 
inscribed in order that it (the stated purpose) 
may Jong endure, and that likewise my sons and 
grandsons and great grandsons may conform 
thereto for the bentefit of the whole world.” 

“ Etaye ca athaye iyam [dhamjmalipi lik- 
hitfi lciti puta papota me a[su] nava [in] vijay[aj 
na vijayataviya ” (R. E., XIII, KalsI). 

“ And for this purpose this dhammalipi has 
been inscribed in order that my sons (and) 
grandsons that shall be will not rejoice over 
a new conquest (like the one made by me in 
KaJimga).” 

Are these, I would ask, utterances of a man 
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who had sons, grandsons, great grandsons, and 
the infinite line of remoter progeny, or those of 
an inspired young enthusiast who had at the 
most a few sons capable of growing up into 
manhood, or had at least clearly before his eyes 
the prospect of an unbroken continuity of his 
line ? The cited texts do not certainly go to 
prove that Asoka had any sons and grandsons at 
the time when they were engraved. But undoubt- 
edly they set forth what the young enthusiast and 
reformer would naturally desire, that the heirs of 
his flesh and throne and glory, if there were any, 
should behave properl}' - in respect of things cherish- 
ed by him as great, good and noble. In the pre- 
amble of the Minor Rock Edict I, on the other 
hand, one has : — 

Suvavnnagirlte ayaputasa mahamatanani 
ca vacanena Isilasi mahamata sirogiyam vata- 
viya hevam ca vataviya ” (Brahmagiri). 

“‘It is from Suvarnagiri that by command of 
Lord the King’s son as well as of the Mahama- 
tras, the Mahamatras at ' Isila are to be 
thus informed (observing the customary rules of 
civility) by way of an enquiry about their ' 
health.” 

If in this quoted text Asoka meant by 
ayaputa the prince who was his own son, there 
can be no doubt that at the time when the Minor 

i e 
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Rock Edicts were promulgated he had a son 
who was grown up enough to be able to partici- 
' pate in the work of administration. Four points 
..are clear from the wording of the direction given : 
(i) the command is intended to be issued to the 
Mahamatras at Isila directly from the Prince 
Royal and Mahamatras in charge of his govern- 
ment at Suvarnagiri ; (2) the Prince Royal and 
Mahamatras at Suvarnagiri are entrusted almost 
with an independent charge ; (3) there is doubt as 
yet if the Prince Royal was of proved ability so 
far as to be made the absolute head ; (4) the king 
has still reason for fear that the Mahamatras at 
Isila might not obey their command as it had not 
come directly from him, if it was not communi- 
cated in cordial spirit. The mood displayed is 
one of a reigning king who has made up his 
mind to remain gradually away from the scene of 
governmental affairs after committing their char- 
ges to his sons and high officers (cf. lajukas made 
atapati later on, P. E., IV), and anxiously 
watches how far the new experiment is being suc- 
cessful. It is therefore expressly enjoined that 
they must observe the proper rules of civility. The 
king himself carefully observed these rules in 
addressing himself to the Buddhist Savxg/ia (Bh;I* 
bru Edict). 

Following the same line of argument it might 
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be shown that the Minor Roclc Edicts were ail 
engraved somewhat later, and certainly not earlier, 
than the two Separate Reck Edicts 


Are Minor Roc!: 
Edicts later or 
earlier than 
Separate Rock 
and are Sepa- 
rate Rock Edicts 
later or earlier 
than Rock and 
Pillar ? 


at Dhauli and Jaugada, as well ns 
that the Separate Rock Edicts them- 
selves were promulgated not only 
later than the Fourteen Rock but 
later also than the so-called Oueen’s 
Edict and the P. E. VII. Just as 


the Minor Rock, so the Separate Rock Edicts, 
generally distinguished as the Provincials’ and 
the Borderers’, bear testimony to the fact 
that at the time of their engraving, the Royal 
Princes ( Kumalas ) were discharging government- 
al duties, being placed in charge of apparent- 
ly four viceroyalties : one stationed at Suvamnn- 
giri together with the Malta maims ■ (2) one station- 
ed at Tosali together with the Ma ham aims ; (3) 
one stationed at Ujeni together with a body of 
officials (vaga) ; (4) one stationed at Takhasila 
together with the officials. It is in the two 


Separate Rock Edicts that the king declares for 
the first time that in his fatherly heart he fostered 
all his subjects like his own progeny (save inttnise 
paja mama), as well as that lie would desire that all 
the neighbouring tribes, whom he had the power to 
crush at any moment he liked, should believe that 
he had the same solicitation for them as for his 
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own subjects. This sentiment befits only a man 
who is a father of many children. In the same 
Separate Rock Edicts the king' frankly expresses 
his inclination to chastise or admonish the Royal 
Princes and Mahamairas rather than punish or 
crush the rebels. Here again the sentiment ex- 
pressed is precisely like that of a long experienc- 
ed head of a college who finding the teachers 
to be in the wrong, feels the need of training 
them up in the higher method of moral discipline 
rather than chastising the body of students under 
them and openly speaks out his mind, half in jest 
and half in shame, knowing it full}'' well that they 
will not misunderstand his feeling. There can be 
little doubt that these Separate Rock Edicts were 
inscribed as substitutes at Dhauli and Jaugadn, in 
the newly conquered Province of Kalihgn, for the 
Rock Edicts XI-XIII, particularly for the Rock 
Edict XIII. There is indeed an echo of some 
of the contents of the Rock Edict XIII. But where 
is the evidence to prove that the Separate Rock 
Edicts were engraved along with the Rock Edict 
XIII of the other versions ? From their position 
on the Dhauli and Jaugacia rocks it is clear that 
they were inscribed after the set of Fourteen Rock 
Edicts had been inscribed. The traces of hidden 
references to them in the Rock Edict XIV are 
a mere imagination of Dr. Hultzsch and other 
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scholars read into the text. " My sons, grand-sons 
that shall be”— this is the manner in which the 
king’s descendants have been referred to in the Rode 
Edict XIII. From this reference it is not even 
certain that Asoka had at the time any son, and 
what to speak of his son’s participation in adminstra* 
tive work. Dr. Hultzsch sees a point of contact bet- 
ween the Provincial’s Edict on one side and tin*. 
Rock Edict III on the other in the mention of the 
'quinquennial tours for inspection’ introduced in 
Asoka’s twelfth cr thirteenth regnal year. But here 
also is a point of difference which is of chronological 
importance, namely, that the Provincial’s Edict 
refers to the ‘triennial tours’ side by side with 
‘quinquennial.’ The ‘triennial tours’ apparently 
introduced as 'an innovation were meant not so 
much to distinguish between the two systems, 
one applying to the central or home provinces 
supposed to be under the direct control of the king 
and the other to the outlying provinces governed 
by his viceroys and Maliauialras as between him- 
self and the Royal Princes acting as viceroys. 
I can emphasize this point of difference as a test 
of chronology because it is quite clear from 
Asoka’s unequivocal statement that there was a 
period of his reign when only the system of 
‘quinquennial tours’ was applied uniformly in all 
his dominions (sarvata vifite). The Pillar Edict VII 
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clearly presupposes the one on the KauSambl 
Pillar in which by the king’s own command the 
Mahamatras in all places are directed to see that 
the mango-grove or park or almshouse made on 
the strength of his second queen’s donations was 
recorded as : 

[DanarnJ dutiyaye devive ti Tivalamatu Kalu- 

vakive” : 

✓ 

[This is a gift] of the Second Queen, namely, 
of Caruvaki, the mother of Tivara (the Quick 
One).” 

This Queen’s Edict, issued between Asoka’s 
twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh or twenty-seventh 
and twenty- eighth regnal years, any -how not 
earlier than other Minor Pillar Edicts, such as 
those inscribed at Rummindel and ’Nigali Sugar 
in the twentieth or twenty-first year of his reign, 
goes to show that at the time of its incision the 
king had at least two queens, the second of whom 
was Caruvaki, and that by this particular queen 
he had a son whose pet name was Tlvala (one of 
quick intelligence). From this edict it is not at 
all conclusive that Asoka’s son Tlvala was then 
so grown up as to be able to act as a viceroy. 
The manner in which Asoka refers to his sons in 
the Pillar Edict VII unmistakably shows that up 
till his twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth regnal 
year his sons were not sufficiently grown up to h>: 
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entrusted with viceroyalties. For here the king 
says : — 

Dalakanaro pi ca me kate amnanam ca 
. devikumalanam ime danavisagesu viyapafcS ho- 

harnti ti ” (P. E., VII). / 

“ These ( Dhavinainaha mat)' as and similar 

high officers) are appointed by me (with this 
express object) that they shall be employ- 
ed in the distribution of the gifts of (my) 
boys and princes born of this or that queen.” 

In the parallel text in the Rock Edict V, 
where the king states the various purposes for 
which he had appointed the Dharmamahavtat ras 
. for the first time in history, in his thirteenth or 
fourteenth regnal year, no separate mention' of 
the boys and princes {dalakas, kumalas) has been 
made. There is already a suggestion that perhaps 
by arrmam devikumTilas in Pillar Edict VII Asoka' 
meant the sons of his father by the queens other 
than his mother, that is, not his brothers - but half-, 
brothers, collectively referred to as bhata in the 
Rock Edict _ V, and as distinguished from his 
own sons {dalakas). But it must be borne in 
mind that the Rock Edict V just refers to the 
'closed female apartments’ (families in Indian 
sense) of Asoka’s brothers, and does not neces- 
sarily imply that his brothers were all or any 
one alive at that time. At all events, the contexts 
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yield us no clue to the connexion of bhdtd in 
the Rock Edict V with dcvikunudd in the Pillar 
Edict VII. On the other hand, in the Pillar 
Edict VII, as also in the Queen's Edict, by dev: 
or devis Asoka definitely meant only his own 
queen or queens. When an Indian king men- 
tions his boys (dalakas) contrasting them with 
amndna devihumdlas in a context where by devis 
he meant his queens, it is very natural to think 
that by his ‘boys' he meant his sons by the 
ladies of his harem other than his queens, and by 
dtvikttmalas the princes who were his sons by this 
or that queen. The other suggestion that can be 
offered is that by ddlakas the king meant his ‘ 
little boys 1 and by amndna dcviktmdlas his sons 
by his queens who were a little grown up. In this 
connexion one has the following information from 
, literary traditions. First, the Pali legends of 
Asoka tell us that on his father’s death he seized 
the throne of Magadha after having killed all his 
ninety-nine half-brothers. As soon as he became 
king, he made his only brother by the same 


I Cf. Divyiivadana, p. 3/0 : “tasyah (—of 
Ivinr* Vindusara’s Oueen Consort) putro jilt ah... 
kim kumarasya bbavatu nama ? sa kathayati : 
asya darakasya... ASoka iti nama. ’ 
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mother, called Prince Tisya (Tissakumara), the 
vicegerent, but the latter joined the Buddhist Order 
in the fouith year after his coronation. In the 
same year his nephew and son-in-law Agnibrahma 
was ordained. His son Mahendra, by a Vai§ya 
lady whom he married at UjjayinI while he was 
a Viceroy there, also followed the example of 
Tisya in Asoka’s sixth or seventh regnal year. 
The only posthumous son of the king’s elder 
half-brother became a Buddhist novice at a very 
early age. The- Sanskrit Avadana legends would 
seem to be of much greater historical importance 
in this respect because (i) these also attest that 
Asoka’s own brother Vitasoka (Pali name Tissa), 
who alone among Vindusara’s other sons remain- 
ed alive after Asoka had become in the fullest 
sense the King’of Magadha, joined the Buddhist 
Order ; (2) these agree with the Queen’s Edict in 
, referring to Asoka’s two queens, the first of 
whom was Tisyaraksita and the second Padma- 
vatl, the mother of Kunala, a pet name corres- 
ponding to livala of the inscription ; (3) these 
record that Piiuce Kunala, whose official name 
was ( Dharmavardhana, was born as soon as’ the 
84,000 topes were erected, an event that took 
place, according to the Ceylonese Chronicles, in 
the seventh or eighth year of Asoka’s reign, 
better, seven years after the king’s conversion to 
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Buddhism, which couid not have taken place, 
according to the evidence of the edicts, til] after 
the Kaliriga war, finished in Asoka's eighth or 
ninth regnal year ; (4) these go to show that at the 
time of incision of the Pillar edict VII in Asoka's 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth regnal year Kuna- 
la’s age was not more than 13 or 14 years (discuss- 
,ed passim) ; (5) these also show that up till the 
time of incision of the Pillar Edict VII, KunaJn 
was not sent out to Taksasilii but some years after 
that time, the viceroyalty at Taxila entrusted to 
some prince being for the first time referred to 
in the Separate Rock Edict I ; (6) lastly, these 
supply a text which is nothing but an echo of 
one in the Pillar Edict VII as will appear from 
the following quotation : — 

“ Tato rajas ok ah pancavafsikc paryavayte 
sarvabhiksun triclvarena acchadya cattv.lri 
satashasrani samghasya acchadanam dattvn 
prthivlm antahpuram amatyaganam ntmfinaip 
ca Kunalam ca niskrtavan ” ( Divyavadilna, 

p. 405). 

If this line of argument leads to any conclusion 
of chronological value, it is not only that the 
Separate and Minor Rock Edicts were inscribed 
a few years later than the Pillar VII and Queen's 
Edict, but that the Pillar VII and Queen's Edict 
themselves were inscribed a few years later than 
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the Fourteen Rock. It also follows that the Minor 
Rock Edicts must have been inscribed somewhat 
later than the Separate Rock because the latter set 
of edicts shows that up till the date of its publica- 
tion the king’s own command ( lajavacanci ) continu- 
ed to be the seal of royal authority for the edicts 
when these reached the Malianiatvas at Samapa, 
although these high officers evidently stood in 
the same relation to the Royal Prince and Maha- 
matras at Tosali as that in which the MahamTttras 
at Isila did in relation to the viceregal authority 
at Suvarnagiri. 

In placing the Separate and Minor Rock Edicts 
later than Pillar VII one has to meet the objec- 
tions that arise from the arguments 
Objections met. 0 f suc h scholars as M. Senart, Dr. 

* Thomas and Dr. V. A. Smith: (i) 
that the words ( bahune janasi ay at a, ’ in the Pillar 
Edict II can be traced only in the Separate Rock I, 
and as such the former presupposes the latter ; (2) 
that the words ‘ dhammasavane bate ’ in the Pillar 
Edict VII recur only in the Minor Rock I and as 
such the former presupposes the latter ; (3) that 
the Minor Rock Edicts, precisely like the Fourteen 
llock, are found only in the outlying parts of 
Asoka s empire and as such the former set of 
inscriptions was intended to supplement the latter 
during the same period of the Buddhist emperor’s 
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reign. But comparing (he Seventh Pillar and First 
Separate Rock Edicts one can see that the words 
* hahunc janasi ay at a 1 in question occur in the 
Pillar Edict VII in connection with the Dkar- 
wnmalntimtras and similar special high officers, 
while in the Separate Rock Edict I these have 
been used in connection with the Royal Prince 
and Maluvitttras, that is to say, the Pillar Edict 
VII presupposes the Rock Edict V, and not the 
Separate Rock Edict I. Similarly comparing the 
Seventh Pillar and First Minor Rock Edicts 
one can show that the words i dhamina$avant lat/ 
in question occur in the former in connection with 
dhammavadj/i (=d/tanmararanavaJ/:i in R. E. IV, 
dha)]iv!avadj:; in R. E. V.) and in the latter in 
connection with atjiavadjii, the particular niha (pur- 
pose) being identified with the king’s wish to 
make ‘ 'palakavta ’ or 'seal ’ itself long enduring. 
Rather the plural use of * dhammasjvana * in the 
expression dhaminasavam ni sava/n'tard, qualified 
by vivid/iUm, goes to prove that proclamations or 
readings of dhamina of different kinds were caused 
to be heard on many an occasion, and therefore 
there is no reason to suppose that the Pillar Edict 
VII contains a specific reference to the Minor 
Rock, or that no dhaw uutsuVa na was made after 
the date of incision of the Pillar Edict V II. Rather 
from the contents it is evident that to Amelia me 
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expression dUainmalipi Ickhapana conveys ipso 
facto the same meaning. 

One must consider that the Rock Edicts VI 
and X, which dwell upon the same subject matter 
'palakama ,* bring out the king’s feel- 
ing of diffidence making the reader 
hear almost a cry of despair through 
it, while in the first Minor Rock 
Edict the king conveys an unqualified message 
of hope by the example of the greatest possible 
success attained by him in his own life in the past : 
“Dukarani tu idam anasa agena paralcra- 
mena (R. E. VI, Girna'r). 

“Dukaram tu kho idam chudakena va 
janena usatena va anatra agena parakamena 
savam paric&jitpa” (R, E., X, Girnar, cf. 

P. E., I : dusampatipadaye anata agaya 

usahena.) 

“ Kamam tu kho khudakena pi pakama- 
minena vipule svage sakye aradhetave ” (M. R. 
E. I, Siddapur). 

Asoka is so much carried away by the joy 
which is the ripest fruit of his knowledge of success 
that he seems to completely forget that when he 
started his mission of the dh(tayinci , the pakciina 
a means to an end for him. The result is that at • 
last for him the means .becomes the end, and he 
blesses it with the fullness of his heart ( cilathitike- 

4 


Optimism in 
M. R. E. I— a 
test of chrono- 
logy. 
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ca palakame hotu). I do not see the reason why 
the Minor Rock Edicts should be taken to occupy 
the same place in the south as the set of Fourteen 
Rock does in th$ east, west and north-west, nor do 
I understand libw they can do so. Bhagavanlal 
Indraji has already discovered a fragment of 
the Rock Edict VIII that clearly points to the 
existence of another cop}' of the whole set of Four- 
teen at Sopara in the Thana District. This opinion 
would perhaps have been sound if all the copies 
of the Minor Rock Edict I had been found in the 
south (Hyderabad and Mysore). But, as a matter 
of fact, one copy (Sahasram) is found engraved 
in Shahabad District, Bchar, one (Bairat) in the 
Jaipur State, Rajputana, and one (Rupnath) in 
the Jabbalpur District, Central Provinces. Would 
it not be more prudent, I ask, to anticipate the 
discovery of yet another copy of the set of Rock 
Edicts in the south ? 

Regarding the chronology Prof. Bhandarkar 
has produced little compared with the expectation. 

If I have understood him aright, 
Written in the j lc j s qu * lle prepared to take Asokn 

sense of drafted 1 , . , . ,• •»>•,! 

—how far cor- at his word. Asoka m ins 1 tllar 
rcct / Edict VI, says that when he 

was consecrated twelve years, he caused the 
dhamvialipi to be written (of course, for the first 
time) for the good and happiness of the world : 
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"duvadasa vasa-abhisitena medhammalipi likhapita 
lokasa hitasukhaye ” (P.E. VI). 

Prof. Bhandarkar believes that Asoka actually 
did what he says, and that some of the Rock 
Edicts, notably Nos. Ill and IV, are the real 
examples of the dhammalipi caused to be written 
then, that is, in the twelfth year after his coro- 
nation. In the same way some of the Rock Edicts, 
notably No. V, might be cited as an example of 
the dhmnmalipi caused to be written in the thir- 
teenth year after Asoka-’s coronation. Prof. Bhan- 
darkar would draw a distinction between * likhZi- 
pitcC or 1 caused to be written ’ in the sense of 
drafted and the same in the sense of permanently 
incised on a hard material like a ‘rock ’ ora ‘ 
stone-pillar ’ or a ^tone-tablet’ ( pavata , siluthamb/ia, 
siliiphalaka). For there are some clear instances 
where certain events, which had occurred earlier 
but came to be recorded later, e. g., (1) the conquest 
of Kalitiga that was made in the eighth year after 
Asoka’s coronation was recorded at least four or 
five years later in the draft of the Rock Edict 
XIII j (2) the pilgrimage to Sambodhi that Asoka 
undertook in the tenth year after his coronation 
was recorded in the draft of the Rock Edict VIII 
made a few years later ; (3) the dhammalipi that 
had been caused to be written in the twelfth year 
after Asoka’s coronation came to be mentioned 
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in the Pillar Edict VI, written in the twenty-sixth 
year. He maintains that there is no definite evi- 
dence as to the Rock Edicts (or, better, Rock 
Inscriptions as he would call them) being incised 
in the same year in which they were caused to 
be written in the sense of drafted. As to the 
Pillar Edicts, he finds no reason to doubt that 
the first six of them were caused to be written in 
' sense of incised in the twenty-sixth, and the 
seventh one was engraved in the twenty-seventh 
year after Asoka’s coronation. For, in the first 
place, the Pillar Edict VII, distinctly stated to 
have been written when Asoka was consecrated 
twenty-seven years , contains at its end the 
king's order to inscribe this inscription on the 
'stone-pillars’ (silathambhani) qr 1 stone-tablets 

( sild.phalako.ni ), wherever there were any, in order 
to ensure its permanency ; and secondly, in this 
inscription Asoka distinctly says that he had 
' pillars of the dhamma ’ (d/iam mat Pam bit uni) made 
but docs not refer to any 'rocks' ( pa-oat os). It 
was not till after the seven Pillar Edicts had been 
incised and until the day of incision of the Minor 
Rock Edict I that the idea of inscribing the ins- 
criptions on 'rocks' ( pavatas) struck the mind of 
the king, because in the latter inscription Asoka 
orders that it should be written in the seme of 
inscribed on the rocks and likewise on the 


f stone- 
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pill a S if it was there. To be logical, if this order 
be suggestive of the fact that the idea of inscr- 
iption on the ‘ rocks’ was then new to Asoka, then 
his order in the Pillar Edict VII must also be 
suggestive of the fact that the idea of inscription 
on the ‘stoic-pillars’ was new to him at the time 
when the Pillar VII was incised. As Prof. Bhan- 
darkar denies the conclusion, he denies also the 
premiss. As I have sought to show, the materials 
for engraving find mention in the body of direc- 
tions which were not intended to be inscribed and 
yet have actually been inscribed in such edicts 
as Sarnath Schism Pillar, Queen’s, Pillar VII and 
Minor Rock I. As regards the Minor Rock and 
Schism Pillar Edicts, in which the king’s order 
also refers to the text whereby these should be 
promulgated ( etinZi ca vayajancuZi, hemeva viyam- 
janena vivZisapayZitha ), one must understand that 
his agents were desired to prepare the drafts on 
the suggested lines. These directions, whether 
actually inscribed or not, are unavailing as data 
for chronology because these are common presup- 
positions of all the edicts. 

By dhammathambhas in his Pillar Edict VII 
Asoka does not appear to have referred to them 
as materials for engraving his inscriptions but 
as monuments of Buddhist art, the ‘pillars 
of religion’’ as distinguished from ‘ the pillars 
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of royal victor*/ {vijayathmabha). 1 It is evident 
from the inscriptions at Rtimmindei 
and Xigali Sagar that the^e 
isolated monolithic pillars with 
crowning animal figures, religious 
symbols and reliefs were set up 
when Asoka came on pilgrimage to Buddhist holy 
places. The-e very pillars, as appears from the 
accounts of Asoka's pilgrimage in the Divyava- 
dana, were the caityas with which the royal pilgrim 
marked the sacred spots as a matter of favour to 
the future visitors. In directing his officers to 
have the edict inscribed on the ‘stone-pillars* that 
were there, Asoka, if his language has any mean- 
ing, did not intend specifying only his dhamma- 
thambhas to be used as materials. < 

I am unable to detect any substantial difference 
between these two orders : (i) one, as in the 
Pillar Edict VI f, directing that 
the edict should be inscribed • >n 
the ‘stone-pillars' {silathambhu.) <>r 
‘stone tablets’ (silaphatabc), the 
pillars being mentioned fir -t 
according as it was a record on a 
pillar ; (2) the other, as in the Mtn< r 
Rock Edict I, directing that the royal mc^ age 

1 Cf. dhammavijayn contrasted with vi;ny;' : 


■‘Siliiptia taka' 
in Pillar Edict 
VII and ‘pavata' 
in Minor Rock 
I denote subs- 
tantially tbs 
c ame material 
for inscription. 


Dhammatba- 
mbhas in P. E. 
VII : their dis- 
tinction from 
silSthambnas. 
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should be -inscribed on the 'rocks’ (pavata) or ‘stone 
-pillars’ 1 (silaihambha), the rocks being mentioned 
first according as it was a record on a rock. 
By a 'stone-tablet’ one is to understand a ‘ boulder 
or ‘ detached block ’ in a rocky mountain that 
might be used as a tablet for engraving an 
inscription. By a ‘ pavata ’ one is not to under- 
stand the whole mountain or range of hills but 
a rocky part of it where ‘ stone-tablct-like ’ 
material was available. How can it be suggested, 
, I wonder, that the idea of inscription on the 
* rocks' did not strike the mind of Asoka till 
after the incision of the Pillar Edict VII, if 
Prof. Bhandarkar admits, as he has admitted, that 
the first two Hill Cave Inscriptions at Barabar 
were inscribe^ when Piyadasi was consecrated 
twelve years, the date of incision of the inscrip- 
tions being the same as that of dedication of the 
cave-dwellings ? The second inscription records 
that the second cave belonged to the Khalatika 
mountain or hill-range (Khalatika-pavatasi). The 
name ‘'Hill Cave Inscriptions” has been devised 


dhammamahamata with mahamatu, etc. 

I Divyavadana, pp. 3S9-97 : “ Atha raja... 

ayarn me manoratho ye Bhagavata Buddhena 
pradesa adhyusitas tan arceyam cihnani c a kuryam 
pascimasyam janatayam anugrahartham. 
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by the cpigraphists for the convenience of re- 
ference ; it doc? not imply that the inscriptions in 
question were inscribed on the ‘cave’ (fotMal 
The inscribed votive records are Rock Inscrip- 
tions, and nothing else. If this is so, lrow can 
it be doubted that the Rock Edicts, Nos. I-IY, 
expressly recording on the hocks' in their two 
versions at Dhauli and Jaugnda (R. E. I) that 
they wore caused to be written when the king was 
consecrated twelve years, were not inscribed in 
the twelfth year after his coronation and certainly 
not later, and also not earlier because, according 
to the king’s own statement in the Pillar Edict 
VI, the dham malipi was caused to be written 
for .the first time in history when he was con- 
secrated just twelve years ? None can detect in 
these four edicts any recorded event that happened 
later than the twelfth year of his reign. I take 
these four edicts together as l find that they are 
placed consecutively, one below the other, in the 
same internal arrangement or context. The 
opening words of the series contain the state, 
meat : — 


“ [yam si pavatasi DevSnn\.piyt*. 

[na] *..,.jtn[a] likha...” (R.K. 1, Dhauli). 

" I yam dhammalipl Khapinigaia-d pavatad 
Dcvanampiyenn Piyndadn'i Djin.t likhapit < ” 
(R.K. I, Jaugnda). 
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In the Rock Edict III the king says that he 
inaugurated the quinquennial tours when lie was 
consecrated twelve years. The concluding words 
in the Rock Edict IV, being connected with the 
reference of material in the Dhauli and Jaugada 
texts of No. I, yield the following clear state- 
ment : — 

“ [ si pavatasi] duvadasa-vasani abhi- 

sitasa Devanampiyasa Piyadasinc lajineyam 
likhitc ” (R.E., IV, Dhauli). 

“ [Khapimgalasi pavatasi] (R.E. IV, 

Jaugada). 

The reference of material in the Rock Edict I 
continues through the remaining numbers of the 
series of Fourteen, viz., Nos. V-XIV, 
jis determined by the versions other 
than those at Dhauli, Jaugada and 
Bombay-Soparu. When exactly 
this series was closed is still a pro- 
blem, though it was certainly star- 
ted in the twelfth year after Asoka’s 
coronation. The omission of Nos. NI-XIII at 
Dhauli and Jaugada, either on a prudential consi- 
deration of their unsuitability, particularly that 
of No. XIII, for the newly conquered province 
of Kalinga in which Dhauli and Jaugada were 
situated, or through the oversight of the scribes, 
and the allusion of some such fact in No. XIV, 


Fourteen Rock 
Edicts engraved 
not later than 
the fourteenth 
and not earlier 
than the 
twelfth year of 
Asoka. 
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naturally leads one to understand that these ten 
■edicts were sent out for engraving in at least 
three instalments : (i) the first one of six edicts, 
Nos. V-X ; (2) the second one of three edicts, 
Nos. XI-XIII ; (3) the third one of just one 
edict. No. XIV. The recorded fact, in No. V, of 
appointment of the Dharmamahamatras , made for 
the first time when the king was consecrated 
thirteen years, shows that the second instalment 
was not inscribed earlier than the thirteenth 
year after his coronation. The historian finds 
here no other chronological data than the ab- 
sence of a definite mention of Asoka's sons, the 
dalakas and fcumalas, in No. V, a fact which goes 
so far as to create a presumption in favour of an 
•early date of its incision. Coming to the second 
instalment one finds that when No. XIII was 
engraved, the five contemporary Greek kings 
were still alive or reigning, the Greek kings 
who are collectively referred to as ‘ Antiyoka 
and his neighbours' in No. II which is shown 
to have been inscribed in the twelfth year. The 
latest year till which these five Greek kings may 
be supposed to have been ail alive, that is to sav, 
the latest year in which the Rock Edict XIII may 
be supposed to have been engraved, is, according 
to BeJoch's Greek History, B.C. 250. The fixing 
of the regnal \'car of Asoka'to winch n.C 250 
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-corresponds depends chiefly on the date of demise 
of the Buddha. The Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam place the Buddha’s demise in B.C. 
544-43. The so-called Chinese ‘Dotted Records’ 
suggest B.C. 487-86 as a date for the same event. 
But by far the most acceptable suggestion is 
the one that comes from Dr. Geiger (translation 
of the Mahavamsa, Introd.) and from my friend 
Dr. H.C. Raychaudhuri (Political History of India), 
namely, that the real date is B.C. 484-83. The 
former has arrived at this conclusion after testing 
-the Pali traditional succession of the kings of 
Magadha and Ceylon and that of the contemporary 
Buddhist theras in the light of Prof. Wickrama- 
singhe’s investigations showing that B.C. 484- 
83 was known in Ceylon to be the year of the 
-demise up to a certain late date, and the latter 
in the light of his hypothesis that the Buddhists 
of Ceylon confused in later times the year of 
the Buddha’s demise with that of Bimbisara’s 
accession (544-43 — 60=484-83). If, then, B.C. 
484-83 be the year of the demise, and if it be that 
Asoka’s coronation took place 218 years after 
it, it follows that B.C. 250 corresponds to the king’s 
eighteenth or seventeenth regnal year, and by no 
means later. -The detection of another' Buddhist 
confusion, viz., that, as regards the date of Asoka’s 
first conversion ‘to Buddhism, between the two 
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father’s representative, was just thirteen or 
fourteen years old when the Pillar Edict VII was 
engraved. The same prince must then have 
been just in his mother’s womb when the Rock- 
Edict XIII was engraved with the king’s 
prospective statement : “ My sons (and) grand- 

sons that shall be.” And he was not perhaps 
in his mother’s womb when the second instal- 
ment of the Rock Edicts was incised with the 
mention of an event dated in the thirteenth 
year from the king’s coronation. The Rock Edict 
XIV closed the first series of Rock Edicts and 
marked the consummation of the first period of 
arduous work on new lines which commenced in 
the twelfth year and ended in the fourteenth. 
It is referring to this first series of Rock Edicts, 
and this alone, that the king says in No. XIV 
that though, when it was engraved, many 
dhammalipis had been written,, many yet remained 
to be written, and regrets that it was not possible 
to have his dhammalipis inscribed everywhere as 
his dominions were wide by far. Is it not con- 
clusive from such frank statements as these that 
the first series of dhammalipis on the 'rocks/ 
intended to fix the outer lines of his dominions, 
is earlier than the Seven Pillar Edicts that stand 
in the interior ? Mr. Harit Krishna Deb's con- 
tention needs no refutation. It is to be treated 
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rather as an acrobatic feat than a sober scholarly 
argument. There is no reason whv the lnnnani- 
tarian works once stated to have been carried out 
in the realms of the five Greek kings tR.E. II) and 
success of propaganda of the d/samma once stated 
to have been attained (R.E. XIII) should be 
referred to once more in the Pillar Edict VII, the 
object of which is to give only a resume of the 
various methods and measures adapted for pro- 
pagation of the dham n:a. It needs no mention that 
without the Rock Edicts, particularly Nos. II-Y, 
as presuppositions, the greater portion of the 
resume in the Pillar Edict VII remains unex- 
plained. 


Quinquennial 
system as a 
test of chro- 
nology. 


Asoka inaugurated the quinquennial tours 
for official inspection when he was consecrated 
twelve years (R.E. III). The 
Avadana legends say that he 
himself followed this system in 
making public gifts and large 
money-grants to the Buddhist Samg/ut. The 
internal evidence of his edicts or inscriptions 
shows that they were issued or engraved at the 
interval of five years. From the engraving of 
the first instalment of dhammalipis (R.E. I-IV) 
and dedication of the first two inscribed caves at 
Barabar to the Ajivikas up to the engraving of 
the last instalment of dhammalipis (R.E. XIV) 
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and enlargement of the stupa of JConaganuna, 
one is to calculate three years (i 2tli- 14th year 
after coronation, 230-232 or 231-233 B.E.). After 
five years from his fourteenth or fifteenth regnal 
year lie dedicated a third inscribed cave-dwelling 
at Brrabar and set up the inscribed pillars at 
Rumroindel and Kigali Sugar when he was con- 
secrated twenty years. It is to this period (.9-h- 
2I s t year after coronation, 237-30 or s^s-ao 
BE) that the erection of the dkammatSmmokr.s 
as monuments of Buddhist religion and art must 
be assigned, the inscribed ones, such as the 
copies Of the Schism Pillar Edict at Sarniith, 
KauSambl and Samci recording matters relating 
to Buddhism. According to Buddhist tract, on- 
in Pali the Schism Pillar Edict should exactly 
Mont ’to this period (/. r„ shortly after 236 or 
, be) It is not unlikely that the Queens 

Edict pr'esupposed by the Pil.ar Edict VII and 

reform- obviously to Ttvala or Kunnla 

a oka's little sou by his second queen, ale 
i\soKsi - . , »r|, ( . next period * u 

belong- to this peuot. W cntv-sixth and 

engraving commenced . •> J ■ 

, j the twenty-seventh >c<-r .up- 
ended m tne »hc c< ; ven 

(244-43 or 245 - 46 ^ ^^ of the 

edict, were P^ ma "“ ‘ * , Uh ; KtUct VII !**««" 

dhaminatha^baas, i c t x the 

inscribed one year Inter dun 
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series, when Tivala-Kunfda was about thirteen 
or fourteen years old. If Asoka still adhered 
to his quinquennial arrangement, as he says lie 
did (S.R.E.,I), the fourth period of engraving 
commenced in the thirty-second or thirty-third 
year after coronation (251-52 B.E.) during which 
the Royal Prince Tivaln-Kunula (officially known 
as Dharmavardhana) sent to Tnxil.i as his father’s 
representative for stopping the frontier troubles 
was aged eighteen or nineteen \ cars. The two 
Separate Rock Edicts, hinting at the frontier 
troubles and referring to the viccroyalties of three 
Royal Princes at Tosali, Ujeni and Takhasila, 
must be relegated to this period, that is, to 
the thirty-second or the thirty-third year 1 * * * 5 . If 

1 The assigned date of S. R. E. 1 can be 
ascertained from the legends of Asoka in Buddhist 
literature. It appears from the legends of Asoka 

in the Divyavadana that almost in the same year 
Tisyaraksita, a passionate woman who was placed 
in the position of the queen consort caused the 
Bo Tree at Bodh Gaya to be destroyed and temp- 
ted her step-son Kunala into sin, and at about the 
same timeKunfda was sent to Tnxila as a viceroy. 
According to the Mahavamsa (chap, xx), 

Asoka’s first queen consort Asandhimitra died 

thirty years after his accession, ic., twenty-six 

• 5 . • 
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Asoka reigned for thirty-six or thirty- seven 
years after his coronation and continued his quin- 
quennial arrangement, the last period of engraving 
must have commenced in the thirty-seventh or 
thirty-eighth year (255 or 256 B.E.). The Minor 
Rock Edicts, referring to the viceroyalty of a 
fourth Royal Prince at Suvarnagiri and hinting at 
an independent charge being given, must be 
taken to belong to this period. The enigmatic 
expression ‘ vj’utJicm 2j6 ’ in the Minor Rock- 
Edict I shows that this edict belonged to this 
period, and this alone. 

Riddle of " vyulhcna 256 ” solved : Meaning of 
“ vivasa ” “ vivutha 

In issuing the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka sent 
the following three orders as to how it should be 
disposed of by his agents : 

(1) "lya ca athe pavatisu lekhupctavalata 
hadha ca athi s[i]kithabhe silathambhasf 
Ifnjkhapetavava — ta ” (Rupnfttli). 


years after his coronation ; Tisyaraksit.i (Pali 
Tissarakkha) was placed in the position of the 
queen consort four years later (in Asoka ’s thirtieth 
regnal year), and she caused the great Bod hi 
Tree to be destroyed three years after that (in 
Anoka’s thirty-second or thirty-third regnal yearly 
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(2) “ Etina ca vayajanenii yavataka tupaka 

• ahale savara vivasetavaya ta ’’ (Rupnath). 

( 3 ) “ Vy[u]thena savane kate 256 sata vivasa- 
ta” 

Put in plain terms, the first order is : — 

(1) “ Get this message inscribed on rocks or 

• stone-pillars.” 

In plain words, the second order is : — 

■ (2) “ Set it up by this text everywhere within 
your jurisdiction.” 

The interpretation of the third order depends 
on the significance of these four : (a) vyutJuna 
with its variants vyuthena (Brahmagiri), [v]- 
yuthena (Jatiiiga), vivuthena (Sahasram) • (ii) 
256 with vyuthena’ s variant before and nothing 
after it (Brahmagiri, Siddapur, Jatiiiga) ; with 
vivutha t[i] before and nothing after it (Sahasram); 
(iii) sata without any variant ; (iv) vivasa-ta with 
its variant vivutha ti (Sahasram). These are the 
various suggestions offered by the previous 
scholars from time to time : — 

(*) vyuthma ■= Pali vivuthena, < vyutthena , Sk. 
vyusitena, vyustena, ‘from vi + y r vas, ‘to 
dwell’ (Pischel)-; ‘by the departed’ 
(Biihler) ; ‘by the illurilined’ (Oldenberg) ; 
* by the messenger, missionary’ • (Senart) 
‘ by the ivanderer ’ (Fleet) ; ‘by Asoka 
• .on tour’ (Thomas, Hultzsch) ; ‘by vyuftas, 
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a class of officers proclaiming a proclama- 
tion ’ '(Bhandarkar) ; 1 by the missioners* 
( Smith). 

[it) 256 denotes ‘ the number of years that 
have elapsed from- the departure of the 
Teacher, i.e., the Buddha’ (Biihlcr); ‘a 
date after the Nirvana of the Buddha' 
(Fleet till 1910) ; ‘ 256 nights spent abroad 
by Asoka on tour ’ (Thomas and Levi, 
explaining in the light of the Sahas rain 
‘duve saparrmU-lati sata, lati taken — 
ratri) ; ‘ 256 nights spent in worship’ 
(Fleet 1911), '256 nights spent in prayer’ 
(Hultzsch) ; ‘256 individuals or missioncrs’ 
(Bhandarkar, Smith) ; 1 the number of 
messengers or missionaries’ (Senart) ; ‘two 
hundred individuals increased by fifty-six, 
lati being a mistake for rr?/<r-(Bhandarkar, 
Biihler, interpreting Sahasram text). 

(Hi) sata (?) — PaIi salt ha, ‘Teacher,’ 4 the 
Buddha’ (Biihlcr) ; — sattvah, ‘beings’ 

(Senart, Pischel) ; ‘men’ (Bhandarkar) ? 
‘souls, officials’ (Pischd’s posthumous 
note ) -,—smrtah ‘enunciated, mentioned' 
(Levi) Santa, ‘the - tranquil’ (Fleet) p" 
satra, ‘halting place, strge*. (Thomas). 

(h) vivasa-ta — ‘illumination’ (Vcr-is) ; ‘wandrf’ 
(X-lcct) ‘spent on tour' (Thomas. Hultrooh/; 
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• 'set out on tour* (Bhandarkar) ; the 

variant vivutha**' have gone forth' 

(Bhandarkar) ; ‘ have gone forth on 

mission’ (senart) j 'have passed' (Biihlcr); 
'have appeared in the world illumined' 
(Oldenberg) ; ‘have departed' (Luvi) ; 
'dispatch edict’ (Fleet). 

In view of the apparently wide discrepancy 
between the texts one must be cautious in 
establishing an interpretation on the basis of a 
single word occurring in any particular text. 
It goes without saying that though differently 
worded, the texts are intended to convey the 
same idea. I find that in three of these texts, 
viz., Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatinga-Ramefi- 
vara, the reading is practically the same. These 
three texts are simply worded ' vyuthena 256’ 
The Sahasram text inserts an explanatory clause 
l duvc sapamria lati-sata vivutha t i* between 
‘ vivuthena ' and '256'. In the Rupnath text 
* vyuthena 256' is followed by 'sat a vivasa-ta ' — 
evidently a similar explanatory clause. The 
occurrence of ' sata ’ can be explained as a 
curious instance where the scribe intended to 
express the number also in words but had not 
done it carefully. ‘Vivasa’ is likely the same word 
in- another form as ‘vyut/ia’, * vyutfia , * vyutha ’ or 
‘vivutha', I cannot agree with Prof. Bhandarkar 
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and Dr. V. A. Smith in suggesting that * vyuthV 
supplies a gap in the Pillar Edict VII. This 
edict has nowhere a context with which 'vyutha’ 
can 1 fit in. There can be little doubt that 
‘ vyuthena ’ stands in the same relation to the 
third order as that in which 'vayajanem* does 
to the second, or that vyutha is but a Prakrit 
form of Sk. ‘ vyusta \ 

The Sanskrit Lexicons explain ‘vyutfa’ as 
being a synonym for ‘dawn’ ( prabhata). The 
word in the sense of ‘dawn*’ is used in the 
& 5 upalavadha (XII. 4}. Dr. Shama Sastri in 
his instructive paper (Report of the Second 
Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 35 — 43.) on 
Vyusfci draws his readers’ attention to several texts 
in the Vedas, Brahmanas and*. ^rauta-Sutras 
where l vyusja\ 'vymtV and 'vytwo' are used 
as synonyms, and used not merely in the sense 
of earlier morning but decisively in the sense of 
a periodical early morning suggestive of a new 
year’s day’. In the Variiha Srauta-Sutra, as will 
appear from the following verse quoted from 
its Akulapada, khanda III, vymta ic represented 
as the well-dawned period or fourth yattia of 
night-time, 'upavyusa' ns the well-dawning period 
or third yama, 'ntt? as the dead dark period 
or second yattta , and prado^a as the fairly clear 
period or first yama : 
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“Prathamo.yamah pradosas syiit, dvitiyo 

nisir ucyate, 

Trtlyopavyuso jneyah, caturtho vyusfca 

ucyate.” 

As Dr. Sastri has ably shown by citation of 
passages from the Rg-Veda, particularly one 
from I. 1 13. 3 j where the pathway of the night- 
and-dawn (naktoqasa) in - the year ( suvicka 
explained in a Brahmana passage as samvatsara) 
is said to be the same and yet alternately 
pursued by them, that in interpreting these 
passages one is not to think of ordinary 'nights’ 
and ‘dawns’ but of the longer nights of the 
dakpnayana by the former, as well as of the 
longer days of the uttar&yana by the latter, the 
‘dawn’ as a . symbol of the longer days 
breaking on the summer solstice. I cannot but 
agree with Dr. Sastri when he suggests on the 
evidence of the Jaina Suryya- Prajfiapti and 
Kautiliya Artha§astra that in ancient India 
the official year commenced on or was counted 
from the summer solstice, which was therefore 
treated as the new year’s day, eagerly awaited 
by all and solemnized with special rites. , These 
brilliant suggestions from Dr. Sastri enable me 
at once to translate and interpret the ex- 
planatory clauses in Asoka’s Sahasrum and 
Rupnath texts as follows : — 
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ff duve sapamna lati-sata vivutha ti" 

(Sahasram). 

‘‘two hundred and fifty-six nights dawned 
earlier" e„ “two hundred and fifty-six 
year s reckoned from the summer solstice 
when the night is shorter than the day,” 
Asokan vivutha. being equated with Vedic 
\yt\ukthya. ’ 

“[duve sapamna iati] sata vivasa-ta” 

(Rupnath). 

“two hundred and fifty-six longer dawns," 
which is to say, “two hundred and fifty-six 
years reckoned from the summer solstice 
when the day is longer than the night, 
Asokan viva-ta being equated with Vedic 

vJ’USj.” ‘ 

As to *vfusla*. Dr, Sa^tri ob-erves rectifying 
his previous interpretation in his translation : “In 
the ArthaSastra of Kautilya (11.6) it is used as 
the name of a particular division as the royal 
year, the month, the half month, and the day. 
Again in II. 7 Kautilya uses the word in connec- 
tion with the examination of revenue accounts. 
He says that the receipts, expenditure and the 
net revenue shall be verified under certain heads 

in 'vyii*tri' new year’s day., ....will suit the 

context admirably well ; for the account-. nr** 
ordered to be submitted at the close of the month 
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of Asadha\ II. 7) for examinationon the vyusta 
or new year’s day. The enumeration of seasons 
with Sravana in the rains is a proof that Sravana 
was the first month of the year at the time of 
Kautilya" 

l welcome Dr. Sastri’s opinion but at the same 
time feel that the two passages in the Arthasastra 
illustrating the use of ‘ vyusta ’ must be repi'esented 
somewhat differently. I find that in the first 
passage (II. 6) one has the clear definition of the 
two terms ‘vyusta’ and * kala / The former is 
defined as ‘the regnal year, month, fortnight and 
day,’ which is the same as to say, “the date stated 
in term of the regnal and official years, the regnal 
year being counted from the day of coronation 
of the reigning king, and the official year com- 
mencing on the summer solstice,’ The latter is 
defined as ‘the seasonal divisions of the official 
.year beginning in the rains/ 

* Rajavarsam masah pakso divasaSca 

vyustam.” 

“ Varsa-hemanta-grismanam trtlyasaptama 
divasonah paksas sesah p urn ah pythag 
adhimasaka iti kalah.” Arthasastra, 
p. 6o. 

In the second passage (II. y) Kaubilya teaches 
how the revenue accounts should be verified in 
respect of receipt, expenditure and net revenue 
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entered under such headings as * vvs^fo ,' ' defa* 
4 &Mg\ and the rest. 

In Pandit Ganapati Sastrr’s edition of .the 
Arthasastra and its Commentary (p. 13S) one 
reads: — '‘Rajavarsam a-rajarajyfibhisekadarabdhah 
samvatsarah, masaly paksah, divasaSea vyustaip, 
r;lj a vnrsiid ica tustavam vyustasamjftam itvarthah. 
Ktacca amu ka-rfi javarsc amukamase, amukapakse, 
amuka-clivase, amuka-pnrusenanltam ctavad dha* 
nam, adyamukapurusayattavad dattam iti rltya 
mbandhapustakndisu lekhyam iti boddhavyam." 

The quoted extract makes it clear that 'vyusUi* 

is used in the sense of the date of entrv stated in 

* 

term of the regnal year and in that of the month, 
fortnight and dav as in the official rear. The 
regnal year signifies the succession of, official years 
in which each current year in relation to those 
that arc past is specified by an ordinal affixed to 
it, and the ordinal is to be determined by the 
number of years counted from the day of corona- 
tion of the reigning king. The months, half* 
months and days really belong to the seasonal 
divisions of time within an official year counted from 
the summer solstice, 1 There is nothing to prevent 


I With reference to an A' ok, in pillar in tne 
town of Ne-le in the suburb of Patalipntra Fa-Hicn 
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specifying the official years in succession in term of 
a current era lengthened by adding to it the regnal 
years. Considered in this light, Asoka’s third 
order in Rupnath may be interpreted thus 

“ In making the inscribed, matter public, please 
see that it is attended with the date 256 (in term 
of the current Buddha-era).” 


says (Legge, p. 80) that it bore an inscription 
recording in which year, month and day the town 
was built. But so far as the written records of 
Asoka hitherto discovered go' he has nowhere 
mentioned the dates in term of the year, month 
and day. It is in the Kusana records that the 
dates have been stated for the first time in the 
term of regnal year, and in that of the month 
and the day of an official year, cf. “ Devaputrasya 
Kaniskasya sam $\he / di 1” The specification 
of the date in term of the regnal year and 
the month, half month and day of an official 
year, as enjoined in the Kautiliya Arthasastra, 
is a convention which is met with for the first time 
in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Rudra- 
diman (a.D. 150) : “ Rudfadam.no varse dvisaptati- 
tame (72) MargaslrqabahulapratipadayamP The 
convention once established was adhered to in the 
later Sanskrit inscriptions. 
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.Thus the discussion of chronology may be 


Table of dates 
of the edicts. 


closed by stating its results. in -the 
subjoined table : — 


Edict 

Years after coro- 


nation, years 
after parinirvana. 

B. C. 

Barabar Hill 1 

cave I — II J 

f 12, 230-23 T 

254-253 

Rock I— IV 

» }> >> 

}} :> 

Rock V— X 

13, 231-232 

253-252 

Rock- XI— XIII 

14, 232-233 

252-251 

Rock XIV 

» n )i 

V )» 

Barabar Hill cave III 19, 237-238 
Rummindel and) 

247-246 

Nigali Sagar J 
Schism Pillar at 

1 20. 23S-23O 

) 

246-245 

Sarnath Kau- | 

> 21,239-240 

245-24-1 

sambi, Samel J 

1 


Queen’s (?) 

t 

» » » 

r n 

Pillar I— VI 

26, 244-245 

240-229 

Pillar VII 

27, 245-246 

239-238 

Separate Rock I — II 32, 250251 

Minor Rock I — II) 

23 t-233 

Second Bairat 
(Bhabru) 

j 37, 255-256 

229-22<S 

The dissertation will remain incomplete witn- 


out an excursus on the meaning of some of the 
disputed Asokan words and ex pres - 
Excursus s ; ons> My object in the excursus 

is to indicate how still some new light can be 
thrown on the significance of such words and 
expressions as 1 nijhnpayisamti * (I\ h. I\ ), ttt fit fl- 


ip 
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(R. E. VI), 'nijhaii* (P .E. VII),' W (R. E. VI), 

■mcabhnmik S' (R.E. XII ),‘anusam*«*’ (^- E - In ; 
S.R.E. I), ‘silavigada' (Rummindel), *ntaga , *mra , 
(R,E. I), ‘Samghe upaydte ’ (M.R.E. I) 

i. NlJHAPAYlSAnvn (p. E. IV). — Dr. Liiders has 
rightly explained it as meaning “will make (the 
authorities) reconsider” on the authority of the 

Jataka-verse 334 (IV. p. 495) '• 

“Aparadhaka dusakii hethaka ca 
lablianti te rajino nij jhapetum, 
tia maccuno nijjhapanam kavonti.” 

But it must be noted that in the gloss the word 
has been explained somewhat differently in the 
two connexions : (1) in the case of Yatna, the 
king of death, as H balikammavasena, khamapenti 
pasadenti “cause to pardon,^ please to relent by 
virtue of sacrificial offerings” ; (2) in • the case of 
earthly king as “ sakk/nhi attano niraparddhabk- 
dvam pakdsetva pasddetvd”, “causes to reconsider 
his case by proving his own' innocence by deposi- 
tions of witnesses called in bis favour, persuades to 
release (by payment of ransom, etc.) ” In both the 
connexions the word carries the idea of persuasion. 
Cf. Jataka (VI. p, 516, verses 1924,1926); 
“nijjhapetum mahdrdjam ”, explained in the gloss 

J'niddosabhdvam, fdndpelum «* mddosabkdvam 
nijjhdpane p x ; ■ 

2. Nijhati (r.e/vi). — I t occurs as a part of the 
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idiom : u taya at hay a viva do nijhafi va samto 
parisayam, ” “in that matter a division or adjourn- 
ment takes piace in the council ” (V.A. Smith) ; 
“there is any division or rejection in the council’ 
(Bhandarkar). Nifhati= “meditation, reconsidera- 
tion, adjournment or appeal" (Woolner) ; “adjourn- 
ment" (Liiders, Thomas) ; “amendment” (Hult- 
zsch) ; “casting away, rejection” (Jayaswal, taking 
nijhati — niksapti). I suggest “mutual understand- 
ing, coming to an agreement” {at than ca ha ran an 
ca dassctva annamaunam janapanam, nijj'hapanam,) 1 
and hold that the right passage to he cited is 
the one from the Majjhima-Nikaya, Kosambikn- 
Sutta or. from the Ariguttara-Nikaya, Part I, 
Parisa-vagga, p. 66 : “Yassam parisayam bhikkhu 
adhikaranam adiyanti dhammikam va ' adhnmmi- 
kam va te tam adhikaranam adiyitvii na e’eva 
annamaunam safmapenti na ca sau fiat t ini upn- 
gacchanti na ca nijjhapcnti, na ca nijjhattiw 
upagacchanti, etc”. Here nijjhatti is used almost 
a synonym for sanfiafti ; cf. the Jataka VI. 
p . 528, verse 2007 ; u nifjhatt a Sivayo sabbe? ''all 
the 6’ivi people have coinc to understand or to an 
understanding,” "tiijjhatta ti saTmatta" in the glos-. 


1 Majjhima-Nikaya-Commentary on the Ko 
sambika-Sutta. 
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In the Manoratha-Purani (Ahguttara-Commentary) 
the terms safmatti and nijjhatti are explained 
thus : “ safvMpenti ti janapenti”, “nijjkapentUi pek- 
khapenti’\ “olokapentij’ according to which safmatti 

is ‘‘making the matter known”, and nijjhatti 
“making the matter understood or considered.” 

3. Nijhati (p.E. vil). — It is one of the two- 
fold means whereby Asoka sought to make his 
mission of the dhamma effective, the other being 
dhammaniyama. Nijhati is said to be the more 
essential or valued of the two means. It means 
“deep meditation” (Biihler and Senart, cf. Sk. 
nididhydsana) ; “deep thought, self-control” (Laddu, 
Sk. nidhvap'ti, quoting ‘ nijjhattibala ’ ‘power of 
control’ from the Patisambhidamagga) ; “reflexion” 
(Thomas) ; “exhortation” (Hultzsch) j “wholesale 
prohibition” (Bhandarkar) ; “casting away, rejec- 
tion” (Jayaswal) ; “deliberation” (Liiders). ‘ Nij- 
jhatti-bala ’ does not mean the ‘ power of control’, 
cf. Auguttara, iv, p. 223 : “ ujjhattibala. data, nij- 
jhattibala pandita”. ‘ Ujjhatti ’, as explained in 
the Commentanq implies ‘an obstinate adherence 
to one’s own statement, side or opinion (yam, 
asuko idancn idaTica aka mam so aha na afmanti 
evmn ujjhanam) ; f nijjhatti ’ implies ‘a sober consi- 
deration of facts’ {attluinattha-?iijjhapanam), ‘mak- 
ing one understand by placing facts and reasons ’ 
(afthaTica karanau- ca dassetva nijjhapanain). This 
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( 4 ) vacamhO (5) vimtamhi (while driving m a 
procession) ; (6) uyanesu (while sporting in tie 
pleasaunce). These are the blessings of city-hfe 
(, nagara-sampatti ) and 'enjoyable things’ {upabhoga- 
rasa) whereby, in the Jataka, V, pp. 50$-7, a king, 
forgetful of his former state of glory, is appealed 
to. Combining Nos. (5) and (6) into one category, 
the Jataka enumerates them as : — (1) bhojana 

(food) = bhunpainaiia ; (2) kilesa (passions) = orodha; 
{3) say ana [bed) ^ gab kagar a 5 (4) nacca-gita-vadita 
(song, dance, m^\c)~vaca-vraca (?) ; (5-6) uyana- 
nagara (park and city), migacinipetapura, migUcira 
uyyatia (royal pleasaunce reached by such convey- 
ances as horses, elephants and chariots) = vinlta- 
uyatia. Comparing the two lists - and noting the 
points of agreement I cannot but think that ‘vac a* 
is connected with musical entertainments and 
similar pastimes. 

5. VacabHuMIKa. (r» e. XII).— This denotes 
a body of officials mentioned after ‘ Itkijhaka- 
mahamata' , 'the M ahaina.tr as as censors of women* 
(k. E. xii). They represent the " overseers of 
cow-pens” (Buhler) ; "Inspectors of cow-pens” (V. 
A* Smith) ; “Officials connected with the cattle- 
herds” (Bhandarkar). I differ. There is no doubt 
that ' Vacablmmika’^ Sk. ‘Vrajabhumikati, 'those 
in charge of vrafabliUmi.* The term ‘vrajabhumi’ 
ts explained in the Sabdakalpadruma as meaning 
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Superintendents of Recreations and Amuse- 
ments. 

6. AnusamyINA (R.E. ill, s.R.E. 1 .).— It means 
'a tour for official inspection (Blihler) ; "circuit” 
(V. A. Smith, Bhandarkar) ; “ complete tour ” 
(Hultzsch) ; “official transfers” (V. A. Smith in 
agreement with Jayaswal). The credit of making 
a right hit on a Pali passage in the Aliguttara, 

I, pp. 59-60 illustrating the use of anusamyaita 
is due to my friend and pupil Mr. Charan Das 
Chatter jee, Lecturer, Lucknow University, who 
drew my attention to it. The passage is : — 

“Yasmim samaye eora balavanlo honti 
rajano tasmim samaye dubbala honti : tasmim 
samaye raniio na phasu hot'n-paccantimc 
janapade anusannatum’\ 

“At the time when the thieves are power- 
ful, the kings then become weak : at that time 
it is not easy for the king to go into the 
frontier districts for anusamycina 
One can see that the passage itself has used 
a?tusar(iyana in the sense of going for inspection of 
outdoor works, duties in the outer regions. But 
this is not enough. The technical meaning of the 
word, corresponding to the Asokan, is fully brought 
out in the Commentary where one reads : — 

“Paccantime janapade anusafmatun ti — gama- 
vasa-karanatthaya, setu-atthaya, pokkharani-khana- 
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The meaning of the second part “silathabhc ca 
mapapite" is obvious ; it is : "and the stone-pillar 
has been caused to be set up.” In the opinion 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet sila- 
vtgada =Sk. s ildvikrta, and bhlcd = bhiitik'i, and 
the whole expression means, a "stone-wair or 
"stone-enclosure.” Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar accepts 
this interpretation. Dr. Hultzsch would take it 
to mean "a brick wall decorated with stone.” Dr. 
Charpentier separates ca ("and”) from silavigadabhl 
and explains the latter as meaning "bearing on its 
top the stone-figure of an active horse, ” vtgada 
being -agada, agada being a shortening from 
agalitasva , galita meaning ‘unbroken,’ ‘idle,’ ‘in- 
active,’ bhx being = Sk. bhrt ("bearing"). 1 It is 
apparently Hwen Thsang’s description of Asoka’s 
pillar at Lumbinl that has led Dr. Charpentier 
to make the figure of a horse out of sildvigada. 
Hwen Thsang says that when he visited Lumbinl, 
the upper part of the pillar set up by Asoka was 
lying on the ground and it bore the figure of 
a horse. The Jaina Uttaradhyayana-Sutra, edited 
by Dr. Charpentier, has enabled him to gather 
therefrom the expressions galiyassa meaning ‘an 
unbroken, idle horse,' and gali-gaddaha meaning ‘a 


i Indian Antiquary, i 9 i 4j pp< l?f f> u> 
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bad, lazy donkey/ The Rumminde] Pillar ins- 
cription, commented by him, contains the expres- 
sion stla-vigada. First, a preconception ; second, 
an exploitation ; third, an exhibition. Should 
we pass this curious jugglery as a fine feat of 
philology because it is European ? But some of 
the scholars even incline to make out the figure of 
an ass, taking vigadabki to be = vtgardabhx. 1 fail 
to understand how the figure of an active horse 
or that of a lazy donkey could be made out 
of silavigada , which is apparently ~silavika[a, 
silavikata , silavikrta. I find that vikara in the 
Chandogya Upanisad (VI. i), the SSinkhya 
vikrti as applied by the grammarians and in 
the treatises on art , 1 and the Pali vikatika 
(cf. gulavikatika, pascidavikatikji , 1 pilaudkana- 
vikatika, Childers Pali Dictionary, sub voce 
vikatika) mean the same thing, that is, “some- 
thing transformed, transfigured”. Buddhaghosn 
explains vikatika as meaning: " sxhabyagghadirupa- 


i The Vishnudharmottaram (a treatise on 
Indian painting) translated by Dr. Stella Kram- 
riscb, Calcutta University Publication, pp, 1-2 : 
“The whole universe should be known as the 
vikrti (/. <?., transformation) of him, (when) endow- 
ed with form." 
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vicitto utvaavtayo attharako" , “a linen covei let veil 
adorned with the figures of lions, tigers and 
the like." 1 This enables me to suggest that here 
4 sila-vigada ’ represents indefinitely the ‘crowning 
stone-figure’, cf. the Mahavamsa description of 
pillars (xxvii. 30) : 

< ‘'Slha-byagghadi-rupehi devata-rupakehi ca 
Ahu ratanayehesa thambhehi ca vibhusito.” 
“It was decorated with the jeweled pillars 
surmounted by the figures of lions, tigers and 
other animals, or by those of deities". 

What is bhx ? It is just an expletive particle — 
hi. If sila-vigada or sila-rupaka was an integral 
part of the monolith, why has it been separately 
mentioned ? It is obviously to draw attention, cf. 
E. Gateway i inscription at Barhut : "kafitam 
toranam sila-kamviamto ca upamna", Here sila- 
kammainta (stone-work, ornamental arch with 
designs in stone) is a superstructure of the 
gateway, cf. fragments of inscriptions on two 
other Barhut Gateways. 

8 Mora, Maga (R.E.I). — The Rock Edict I 
is concluded with the statement : “Henceforth, 
since this edict is inscribed, just three living 
creatures are (daily) killed (in the royal kitchen) 


1 Paramatthajotika, II, p. 575. 
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for royal dishes : two words and one maga, the 
latter however not invariably. Even these three 
creatures will not hereafter be killed." Mora speci- 
fically denotes peacock and maga, deer. In ex- 
plaining why the peacocks could not be dispens- 
ed with Prof. Piiandankar draws attention to a 
Pali commentary passage stating that peacock’s 
flesh was a delicacy to the people of the Middle 
country {Asoka, p. 16 ). In the Arthnsastra (Ch. 
43)i and mayiira are mentioned among the 

beasts and birds in a pleasaunce that arc deserv- 
ing of royal protection. The preclusion of these 
creatures from Asoka’s list of living species made 
immune from killing by men (P.E.V) is significant. 
There is no doubt that his favourite dishes con- 
sisted of venison and peafowl’s flesh, particularly 
of the latter. But is it not unusual that from day 
to day two peacocks and one deer were killed, and 
no other bird and beast as substitutes ? Buddha* 
ghosa’s comments on the Bhayabhcravn-Sutta 
(Majjhima-Nikaya) suggest that both (deer) maga 
and wora (peacock) were sometimes used to 
denote the genera, the former as the type of 
beasts, the latter of birds : lt Mago va agacchatt : 
sabbacatuppadanam hi idha mago (migo) ti n<i* 
mam"; "moro va kaUfiam patetlt: : morngahnnenn 
ca idha sabbapakkhigahanam adhippctani...... 

Moro vaii : va saddena anno va koci pnlcldifb. 
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Cf. Fausboll’s Jataka, vol. V. p. 5 °$> describing 

favourite royal dishes : 

“Catuppadam sakunau capi mamsam 
Sudehi randham sukatam sunitfchitam.” 

“Of beasts and birds of every kind the flesh 

thou once didst share, 
By- skilful cooks prepared was it, in sooth a 

dainty fare.” (Francis) 

9. Samghe upayTLTE (M. R. E. I.).— Buddhist 
legends of Asoka in Pali and Sanskrit, as well as 
Asoka’s own records distinctly refer to two stages 
in Asoka's conversion to Buddhism. According 
to Pali legends, the first stage resulted from an 
accidental meeting of the king with Buddhist 
novice Nigrodha, whose subdued manners attracted 
his attention ,, and whose recital of the Appatnuda- 
vagga was effective so far as to win from him a 
genuine admiration for the inner spirit of action in 
Buddhism ; the second stage commenced when this 
novice brought the members of the Satugha, in 
larger and larger numbers, into the palace and his 
presence. He received them favourably, and they 
produced a permanent impression, impelling him 
to shake off his adherence to the Brahmin 
wanderers and the rest, and profess his faith in the 
Triad. The second stage had not been consumma- 
ted until the fourth year when he began to erect 
the 84,000 vihUras and his younger brother Tissa, 
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the viceregent, joined the order. He took tkres 
years to complete these monastic centres under tr - 
direction of Tissa, the lender of the Sarnghn, ;,r 'I 
on the completion of this project he established 
kinship with the Samghn by allowing his o-i, 
daughter, son-in-law mid daughter's <nn j i? s v 
ordained. According to Sanskrit krcr.'U in j; ; ~ 
Divyavadana, the first stage, implying jV; a 
change of heart, came about when the Me ; 
happened to meet, quite accidentally, a Imddt!'-* 
monk, Balapandita or Snmudrn, and witwo* hr 
wonderful spiritual powers. The second stage h d 
not commenced until he came into contact vdth 
other members of the Sntugha, and w.v- n * 
consummated until lie waited ujvm Up.igupta ard 
made him his spiritual guide. iUeoruV ; t * 
Hwen Thsnng'fi information, it ik Hp.sgepU *.»’ '• 
converted him to Buddhism. Thus the*- l-g^r-h 
anree in so far as they contrast tv.-' -■•jg-t I - 

o 

Asoka's conversion as a Bnddhh'? uf-tt H-.* r n- r 
when lie remained a personal admirer and vnp. 
of an individual monk or novice ; "ccni'l. 
came to identify himself with the c^u" 

Samghn. There h not th~ h?.g - 
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so-called Bhabru edict Piyadasi addresses the 
Saipgha as the ‘King of Magadha* {laja Magadhc ), 
and asks its representatives to consider how 
deep and extensive was his faith in and 

reverence for the Triad. The internal evi- 

dence of the remaining edicts goes to show 
that his household ties were as strong for 
him as for any other ordinary householders. He 
has nowhere claimed the headship of the Church. 
The authority exercised by him in expelling the 
monks causing schisms within the Sangha was not 
incompatible with his position as Indian king, who 
was looked upon as the custodian of the interests 
of existing orders, so long as he had the sanction 
from the persons whom he might confidently take 
to be the.reaj representatives. The humanitarian 
measures and works undertaken by him were 
those enjoined in Buddhist scriptures as duties of 
noble-minded citizens and righteous kings. He 
has nowhere harped upon Arhatship as an ideal 
or on Nirvana as a goal. Throughout his edicts 
he has urged all to strive for the experience of 
heavenly joys, here as well as hereafter. In fact, his 
teaching stands in the same relation to Buddhism 
as Jaimini’s to Vedanta. In the eighth or ninth 
year of his reign his heart became eager for the 
reception of truth ; in the twelfth year he issued 
his first edict with his lofty message. In the 
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Minor Rock Edict I, he gives an account of the 
interim of four years, stating how he came to take 
up an active mission of dhamma. He says that in 
the first stage when he had remained a Buddhist 
upasak* for more than two-and*a-half years, lie did 
not exert him self much. When, later on, he 
became associated with the Samgha for . a year, 
or for a longer period, he made a strenuous 
exertion. What did he mean by saying that he 
became associated with the Samgha ? In the 
opinion of Biihler and Ivern, he became for the 
time being a monk, ceasing to be the monarch, 
the monastic vows being incompatible with kingly 
duties. Smith holds that he actually assumed 
monastic vows without ceasing to be the monarch 
the monk and monarch being not incompatible, 
and cites in his support the evidence of I-tsing who 
saw a statue of Asoka as a monk, and the 
examples of the Jaina king Kumarapala and two 
Buddhist kings, one of Burma and one of Tibet. 
Prof. Bhandarkar contends that the examples cited 
are of a far later age, and the evidence cited is less 
authoritative than that of the earlier Chinese 
travels and Buddhist legends which seem to know 
nothing about it. He suggests, recommending the 
opinion of Mr. Charan Das Chattcrjce, that Asoka 
perhaps became a BhMhugntiH or moot-like 
recluse in the householder’s garb, and actually 
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resided for sometime with the monks in the 
monastery. M. Senart would think Asoka’s 
meaning is that he waited upon, was in the midst 
of, the members of the Samgha, as described in 
Pali Chronicles. I agree partly with M. Senart, 
and differ entirely from the rest. If he had 
become a monk, he might have plainly stated it. 
There was no need for circumlocution. Further, . 
Samghe upayate is not the usual expression to 
signify the entry into the Samgha as a monk or 
even as a novice. I cannot think he became a 
Bhikkkugatika, residing in the monastery. A 
Bhikkhugatika is in all sense a recluse who cuts 
off his connection with the world and whose aim is 
Nirvana. The same holds true of agaramuni 
( Mahanidde^a, p. 58 ). The contrast is between 
an upasaka who was the personal admirer of an 
individual monk, taken as a representative of the 
- Samgha and an exponent of the Doctrine, and an 
upasaka who, on coming into contact with the 
Fraternity, gained conviction and became identi- 
fied with its cause. Buddhaghosa’s dissertation 
as to who is a upasaka ( Sumahgala-Vilasinl, I. pp. 
230-6 ) clearly indicates the process whereby a lay 
convert can proceed from a subjective mood of 
admiration to an objective connexion and self- 
surrender. From this it is clear that Samghe 
upayate , Samghe upayite, Sagha-upete or Saiiv- 
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gharri upagate is a shortening from Samgham 
saranam, gato ; Samgham saranattham upeto 
Samgham me ratanam, saranam , dam parayattm 
ti updo ; Samghassa sissabhavupagato ; cf. 
vandati = sirasa vandati. 


. POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr. Charan Das Chatterjee informs me that 
the passage in the Saratthappakasini (Buddha- 
ghosa’s Corny, on the Samyutta Nikaya) referred 
to by Prof. Bhandarkar ( Asoka, p, 16 ), supports 
my interpretation of inora in R. E. I. This 
passage does not only mention the pea-fowl's flesh” 
but refers to the flesh of other birds, if not of other 
creatures, which was considered a delicacy by the 
people of the Middle Country. For the expression 
used is not specifically moraviamsa, but rather 
indefinitely moramainsddliti, 1 




